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America’s Waterways 


continue to present interesting problems to the engineer, the economist and the financier. The Hud- 
son River is one of them. 


For more than sixty years the Hudson River Navigation Corporation and its predecessor companies 
have rendered essential transportation service on New York State’s great water highway, between New 
York City and the cities of Albany and Troy. The line has demonstrated consistent earning power 
over a long period. The company’s traffic is high class, consisting of passenger and package freight. 
There is no bulk cargo. Under recent reorganization the new Board of Directors includes represent- 
atives of important banking and industrial interests. Shippers from the Mohawk Valley and tribu- 
tary to Albany and Troy are taking a keen interest in the service rendered by the company. A survey 
of past records and business available justifies the anticipation that within a few years net earnings 
should make the conversion privilege attaching to the bonds have substantial value. 


We invite correspondence concerning 


$3,000,000 


Hudson River Navigation Corporation 
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Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
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called for redemption before expiration of the conversion privilege may be 
converted up to ten days before the date of such redemption. 


Redeemable by a cumulative sinking fund of 2% per annum of the authorized amount of the issue, 
beginning November 1, 1927, which will redeem the entire issue before maturity, operative 
by purchase in the open market at or under 105%; if not so obtainable then by semi-annual 
drawings by lot at 105%. Drawn bonds become payable on the next following interest 
date at 105% and accrued interest. Callable, as a whole or in part, at 105% and accrued 
interest for payment on any interest date upon thirty days notice. Dated May 1, 1926. 
Due May 1, 1951. Coupons May 1, November 1. Denominations $1,000, $500. Register- 
able as to principal only. 


Payable: Principal and interest in U. S. Gold Dollars of the present standard of weight and fineness 
at the principal office of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, New York. 


The Company agrees to pay interest free of the normal Federal Income Tax, not exceeding 2%. The 
Company also agrees to reimburse holders of bonds, if requested within 60 days after payment, 
for the Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts and Kentucky present 
personal property or income tax. 
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The Seeking Senators 


F THE thirty-four senators 

whose terms expire this year, 

only one, Oscar W. Under- 

wood, of Alabama, has an- 

nounced that he will not be 
a candidate for re-election. One has 
failed of renomination at the primaries, 
William B. McKinley, of Illinois. The 
fate of the others is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

On what grounds are these senators 
asking for a vote of confidence? What 
services have they rendered? What is 
their goal? What hostages have they 
given? In searching their records it 
must be admitted that many are drab 
and uninspiring. 

There are few grossly corrupt sena- 
tors, perhaps none, but at the other 
extreme there are few who measure up 
to high ideals. Senators who conform 
sufficiently to routine, who can _ be 
rounded up for a vote when the party 
whip deems it necessary and who make 
an occasional speech, “‘with leave to ex- 
tend,” for home distribution, are com- 
mon. 

Here and there one comes upon a 
name that carries with it some signifi- 
cance, even distinction. Also, there are 
senators, obscure from public notice, 
who do excellent work in committees 
and who give intelligent consideration 
to the questions that come before the 
Senate. Whatever weaknesses there 
may be in its personnel, the Senate re- 
mains one of the notable, the useful 
branches of the government. To it, 
therefore, the electorate owes a careful 
consideration of candidates. 

Many of the senators who are up for 
re-election are making a personal appeal 
to be sent back. They are in and they 
want to be kept in. They have been 
loyal to their states and have sought to 
Promote the interests of their con- 
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stituents. Why exchange proved devo- 
tion for an uncertainty? ‘There is this 
year no sharply defined national issue. 
Prohibition comes the nearest to it, and 
on that both parties are split. Other 
policies are largely local or sectional. 
To President Coolidge the make-up 








A traditional view of a senator 


We asked Miss Rigby, a member of 
the Senate Press Gallery and President 
of the Women’s National Press Club, to 
review the coming contests of a third 
of the Senate for renomination. She has 
written freely and frankly, stressing, in 
her brief space, the spots where the con- 
tests will be sharpest or most important. 
The rest of the record hunting, and the 
appropriate action, is up to the voter. 
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of the Senate, as it will be determined 
by this year’s elections, is of the utmost 
importance, both in the indication that 
it will give of the political trend setting 
in toward 1928 and in the support or 
opposition that he will have to encounter 
in the upper chamber of Congress. The 
Republican majority at present is so 
slender that, if it were not for Demo- 
cratic defections, the President might 
even now be in the position of having 
a hostile Senate on his hands; but, for 
example, a Democratic Bruce (senator 
from Maryland) voting with the Re- 
publicans offsets a Republican Norris 
(senator from Nebraska) voting against 
them. 

A question much discussed in Wash- 
ington is the extent to which the Presi- 
dent will take a hand in helping to 
elect a Senate that can be depended upon 
to support him. So far as the primaries 
are concerned, he made it clear early in 
the spring that he would maintain a 
strictly hands-off attitude—in spite of 
strong pressure which certain candidates 
sought to bring to bear. After the can- 
didates have been selected and there is 
no longer danger of his becoming in- 
volved in factional disputes, it is believed 
that the President will give what help 
he can to Republican candidates in stra- 
tegic states or those in which he has a 
peculiar interest. 

The Democrats look for gains, partly 
because they have nothing to lose. Their 
seven Senators come from safe Southern 
states. With these assured, they are 
casting about for weak spots in states 
now represented by Republicans. In 
Maryland they are working to replace 
Senator Weller with a Democrat and 
believe that they can defeat Senator 
Ernst in Kentucky. Other states in 
which they claim to have a fighting 
chance with the odds favoring them are 
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Caraway, of Arkansas, who is “different”; 
Smoot, of Utah—‘“oozes statistics” 


Oklahoma, Colorado, Missouri and 
Massachusetts. 

On the other hand, the Democrats 
lack effective organization and the 
strength that a President entrenched in 
widespread popularity can give. 

Of the states in which prohibition will 
be an issue affecting the candidates for 
the Senate, New York is in the lead. 
There, JAMES W. WapswortuH, Jr., 
has every prospect of succeeding himself. 
He has the Republican machine thor- 
oughly controlled, and, even with his 
known wet proclivities, regular women 
members of the state Republican or- 
ganization representing thirty-five coun- 
ties, on the day that women were de- 
fending the Volstead Act in Washing- 
ton, endorsed him for re-election. At 
least one other county has been heard 
from in protest, and there will be other 
women—the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is already opposed—who 
will remember Senator Wadsworth’s 
long anti record. He was anti-suffrage, 
anti-Child Labor Amendment, for a long 
time anti-World Court, as well as anti- 
prohibition. His strongest “pro,” next 
to his party allegiance, is militarism. A 
man of whom great things might have 
been expected, he has elected to walk 
in a very narrow groove of conserva- 
tism. 

There is a good deal of talk in Re- 
publican circles about Wadsworth for 
President, if not in 1928, then four years 
later. He is impeccably regular, able, 
industrious, consistent. He speaks well 
but is not a “spell-binder.” His con- 
servatism would serve him well in the 
older sections of the country, but would 
be a handicap in the West where the 
progressive sentiment is strong. 

Senator Wadsworth and Nicholas 
Longworth, Speaker of the House, are 
great cronies and almost every Sunday 
take a long tramp in the country to talk 
things over, Wadsworth looking very 
boyish in his cap, Norfolk jacket and 
knickers. 

A Three-Cornered Fight 

Pennsylvania is on the eve of a pri- 
mary in which prohibition will play a 
large part. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
is out for a renomination. A man of 
scholarly attainments and high moral 
character, his entry into the Senate was 
acclaimed as tending to raise the stand- 


¢. 
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The Senate 
thirty-three 


Wing of the Capitol, whose steps 
will campaiqn to re- 
ascend 


Senators 


ard of that body. Only one man, nib- 
bling at his pencil, said vaguely, ‘He 
looks too good to be true.” 

And, in a way, that is the attitude of 
the politicians. who, looking on at the 
threatened attack on Pepper by Gifford 
Pinchot and W. S. Vare, remark: 
‘Penrose would have smashed ’em.” 

Mr. Pepper is not of the smashing 
politician type, although he can call 
names, as when he spoke of Pinchot 
“representing the lunatic fringe” and 
Vare as representing the breweries. 
Usually he is very polite, his manner 
urbane. Perhaps because of his training 
and legalistic mind he analyzes too 
closely before he acts. His attitude on 
the World Court caused perturbation. 
He had his own style of resolution, and 
he came around to the Administration’s 
viewpoint tardily. 

In regard to prohibition he expressed 
himself characteristically: “I am under 
a constitutional duty imposed upon me 
to do all that I can to effectuate the pro- 
hibitory policy.” 

Pinchot, always in the front ranks of 
the prohibitionists, says: “If elected I 
will work for law enforcement.” 

Vare, practical Philadelphia politician, 
which contains a world of characteriza- 
tion, is out for modification of enforce- 
ment laws. 

Secretary Mellon is backing Senator 
Pepper, which brings him close to the 
Administration. 

Although Maryland’s wetness has 
been widely exploited, there is a con- 
stant feverish effort on the part of its 
politicians to make it wetter. Appar- 
ently they do not recognize a point of 
saturation when it is reached. John 
Philip Hill, Representative from that 
state, who counts the day lost in which 
he does not make a sally against prohibi- 
tion, has been threatening to contest the 
Senatorial nomination with O. EF. 
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Robinson, of Indiana (left) a newcomer, and 


Wadsworth, of New York, of “anti” fam 
WELLER because he does not wage war 
more strongly against the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act. Mr. 
Weller does not wage war very strongl; 
against anything. He is interested jn 
currency and banking, business and 
Maryland politics. In general he is in- 
conspicuous as a Senator. 

In Illinois, Wittiam B. MckKintey 
went down to defeat at the primaries 
and at the same time George E. Brep- 
nan, Democrat, Wwas chosen on 4a 
“wringing wet’ platform to oppose 
Frank L. Smith, McKinley's successful 
competitor. 

Senator McKinley’s loss was. attrib- 
uted at first wholly to his vote in favor 
ot the World Court and no doubt the 
aggressive campaign waged on that issue 
was a factor, but there were other 
causes. Illinois is noted for its factional 
fights and, as the smoke of conflict 
cleared, it was obvious that powerful 
state machinery had been brought into 
action and that, in Chicago particularly, 
there had been much trading and the 
curious kind of manipulation that pre- 
vails in so many large cities. 


Mixed Issues 


Colonel Smith adroitly supplemented 
the World Court issue in the agricul- 
tural section with a promise to make the 
farmer’s dollar equal to the industrialist’s 
in purchasing power. Little was said 
about the wet and dry issue but it is 


expected to loom large before the 
November election. 
Senator McKinley asked President 


Coolidge to come to his assistance when 
it became evident that he was facing 
serious difficulties, but the President re- 
fused. It will be hard to replace Sen- 
ator McKinley with a man more depend- 
able for his regularity; it will be 
very easy to have one who is less con- 
cerned with important affairs and the 
part the United States may play in them. 
As a generous entertainer Mr. McKin- 
ley will be missed in Washington. 

At the time that this review is being 
written, the prospects of SENATOR LEN- 
rRooT, of Wisconsin, are held to have 
been adversely affected by the effort of 
World Court foes to capitalize Senator 
McKinley’s defeat in Illinois. For Sen- 
ator Lenroot led the Administration 
forces in behalf of that measure. 

Wisconsin is a state where no account 
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need be taken of the Democrats in na- 
tional politics. Contests are between the 
Regular Republicans and the Progres- 
sives. And it is because all is not har- 
monious in the Progressive camp that 
Senator Lenroot has any chance at all, 
according to the political sharps. Gov- 
ernor Blaine is in the lead for Lenroot’s 
place, but there is a section of the Pro- 
gressive faction which is antagonistic to 
him. The situation became so serious 
that Senator La Follette hastened to 
Wisconsin to see what could be done to 
harmonize the various elements. 

The fact that after the older La Fol- 
lette was read out of the Republican 
party all the political patronage for Wis- 
consin was placed in the hands of Sena- 
tor Lenroot, has had its drawbacks as 
well as its advantages, as it has brought 
to his door more than the usual amount 
of resentment. 

Mr. Lenroot’s record is good on child 
labor, on prohibition and on all social 
questions. 

Butler, a Special Type 

Prohibition will not be the main issue 
in the Massachusetts election, although 
it will undoubtedly be injected into the 
campaign. Wittiam M. But Ler, who 
was appointed by the Governor to fill the 
unexpired term of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
is dry, but there is in Massachusetts, as 
in all the Eastern industrial states, a 
strong wet element. Senator Butler will 
have other issues to face which will 
make his path none too smooth, espe- 
cially if, as seems probable, he has for- 
mer Senator David I. Walsh as his 
opponent. Walsh will get the main part 
of the wet vote and make inroads on the 
labor vote. Personally he is popular. 
Butler is a man of more reserve, the 
business type. He owes his position to 
the fact that he was chairman of the 
National Republican Committee at a 
time when Calvin Coolidge was elected 
by an overwhelming vote. He is re- 
garded as the link between the White 
House, the National Committee and the 
Senate. For that reason, the greater part 
of his work is done in his office, where he 
is seen by office seekers, office holders and 
other politicians. He seldom speaks in 
the Senate and is little known to the 
galleries. 

Three other New England states elect 
senators this year. There is Georce H. 


Moses, of New Hampshire, shrewd, 
curious, gossipy, caustic, active, loving 
an epigram so much that sometimes he 
is not particular whether it is in the 
best of taste and jibing at friend and foe 
alike when the humor takes _ him. 
“Oh, we let- do our lying for us,” he 
remarked of a Senator of his own party. 
Nowhere could he have so favorable an 
opportunity for the indulgence of his 
talents as in the United States Senate, of 
which he is president pro tem. Of 
course he wants to come back—‘and let 
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Judge Florence E. Allen 
An Ohio Candidate 


me tell you that when George gets busy, 
something happens,’ a man from his 
state put it. 

He will have to ‘‘get busy” as he will 
probably confront the combined opposi- 
tion of the Winant-Bass elements before 
he can obtain the nomination. Senator 
Moses is one of the politicians who, 
without being popular, frequently pre- 
vail. He is a bitter-ender who at pres- 
ent has no great cause to be bitter about. 


In the neighboring state of Vermont, . 


the President’s own, Porter H. DALE 
also faces a struggle. He is from the 
same side of the mountain as the Presi- 
dent and would be expected to be in close 
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sympathy with him, but to the dissatis- 
faction of Administration leaders, he has 
voted with extreme independence and 
often against Administration measures. 
Aside from his independence of the Ad- 
ministration, Senator Dale has not been 
a marked figure in the Senate. 

Hiram BINGHAM, who has_ been 
filling out the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Brandegee, is an interesting 
figure who has not met expectations, and 
has not achieved popularity. Both his 
scholastic and his military experiences are 
borne out in his appearance. ‘Tall, with 
clear cut features and a serious expres- 
sion, he devotes himself to his task with 
precision and determination. He has been 
regular at all points, a strong Admin- 
istration man. The chief impress he has 
left on legislation during his brief term 
has been in the realm of aviation. 

Senator Bingham was born in Hono- 
lulu, is a graduate of Yale and the father 
of seven sons. 


The Indiana Battlefield 


Indiana will supply one of the inter- 
esting political battlefields of the Middle 
West. Here two senators are to be 
chosen—one of them JAMEs E. Watson 
—‘‘Jim’’ Watson, every one in Washing- 
ton calls him, because he is approachable, 
talks readily with any one on any sub- 
ject, puts on no “side,” sees the Presi- 
dent and tells the boys all about it—at 
least he tells them something—is cheer- 
ful and confident. Also, he is a politician 
of the politicians, of the old school, with- 
out a great deal of finesse. He loves 
Indiana but longs to be kept in Wash- 
ington. He is willing to remain a sen- 
ator for the rest of his life, unless the 


‘Republican party desires him to become 


its candidate for President. He is pre- 
pared for this contingency. 

ARTHUR R. ROBINSON is a newcomer 
in the Senate, which has not yet fully 
taken his measure. Almost before he has 
fitted into the seat of the late Senator 
Ralston, he is compelled, under the law 
of Indiana, to make a race to keep it. 
His wife is to be his campaign manager. 
The Klan support was reported to have 
been influential in getting him into the 
Senate but, with the recent division in 
the order, it may not help to elect him. 

The neighboring state of Ohio will 
doubtless renominate FRANK B. WILLtIs, 
faultless regular, an Ohio politician, dry, 


(Continued on page 43) 









Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania (above) and 
Cummins of Iowa 
(left) are in storm 
centers 
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Butler of Massachu- 
setts (center), spe- 
cial Administration 
man, and Bingham 
of Connecti- 
cut, scholar and 
soldier 
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Rolanda in Red, by Emma Fordyce MacRae 


Spring 
Art 


By 
ANNE 
MORROW 


HE National 
Academy of Design 
has admitted the 
work of fifty-eight 
women to its spring 
show. It is a significant gesture. Only 
a few years ago the honorable body 
seemed to feel quite sure that only one 
woman, or at most two, Cecilia Beaux 
and Mary Cassatt, merited space on their 
walls. This spring nearly a quarter of 
the artists admitted are women. 
Nevertheless, there is no atmosphere 
of femininity about the galleries. What- 
ever its fears may have been, the vener- 
able institution has not found its 
hospitality rewarded with-lingerie and 
baby clothes. Indeed, the most invet- 
erate painter of lingerie in the whole 
Academy is a painstaking man, and most 
of the babies were done by fathers and 
uncles, real or adopted. 
There are two notable exceptions, 
Hilda Belcher’s picture of a rosy baby 








Horses and Goats, by Gladys Dick 


and her mother, which won 
the Julia Shaw memorial 
prize, and Brenda Putnam’s 
remarkable marble of Des- 
mond, Three Days Old. 
Miss Putnam has mod- 
eled the youngest baby who 
ever “‘sat” for his portrait. 
But more important than 
the mere fact of his age are 
the things she has said about 
it. She has brought very 
young babyhood into the 
realm of art, and in so do- 
ing has produced a fine 
piece of sculpture. Des- 
mond is a new human 
being, dowered with per- 
sonalities and potentialities, 
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Courtesy of the N. Y. World 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, by Lilian Westcott Hale 


mn just come into a new world. 
a He lies asleep on a pillow, 
c blanketed to his shoulders, 
So skilfully has his sculptor 
formalized his wrappings that 
they convey the sense of his 
recent emergence into light. 

By an interesting coinci- 
dence, Chester Beach has also 
modeled a_ sleeping baby, 
though an older one. Dor- 
othy is a very pretty child, 
sunk in pretty pillows, a 
marble edition of’ the super- 
adorable baby seen on the 
covers of magazines in a mil- 
lion homes. Mr. Beach has 
seen a charming baby in a 
perfectly conventional way. 
Miss Putnam, who has in 
this the advantage of being a 
woman, presents a new hu- 

(Continued on page 42) 








The Hammock, by Marie Laurencin 
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Those Seats at Geneva 


66 HY and how,” asks a 
correspondent, ‘‘are the 
seats at Geneva limited 
so that one nation has 
to step out to admit an- 

other? Why can not all nations join the 

League? Why are not all seats perma- 

nent; are some on probation?” 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions provides (Article 4) : ““The Coun- 
cil shall consist of representa- 
tives of the United States of 
America, of the British Empire, 
of France, of Italy, and of 
Japan, together with represen- 
tatives of four other members 
of the League. These four 
members of the League shall be 
selected by the Assembly from 
time to time in its discretion. 
Until the appointment of the 
representatives of the four mem- 
bers of the League first selected 
by the Assembly, representatives 
of Belgium, Brazil, Greece and 
Spain shall be members of the 
Council. 

“With the approval of the 
majority of the Assembly, the 
Council may name additional members 
of the League whose representatives shall 
always be members of the Council; the 
Council with like approval may increase 
the number of members of the League 
to be selected by the Assembly for rep- 
resentation on the Council.” 

Article 5 provides that all decisions of 
the Council shall require the agreement 
of all the members of the League repre- 
sented at the meeting. 


The Council’s Ten 


The five so-called Great Powers 
therefore were given permanent seats on 
the Council and four less important na- 
tions were assigned to non-permanent 
seats, these to be adjusted from time to 
time. No definite rule was established 
as to the period of tenure allowed to 
these temporary seats. When the United 
States failed to enter the League its 
place was filled by a non-permanent 
member, and later another non-perma- 
nent seat was added as provided by the 
above quoted Article, making a total of 
ten—four permanent seats filled by 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 
and six non-permanent ones filled at 
present by Belgium, Brazil and Spain 
which have been unchanged from the 
first, and Czechoslovakia, Uruguay 





ship of the Council? 
good for world peace? 





By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


and Sweden, which came _ in_ later. 

The treaty signed at Locarno pro- 
vided that Germany should now enter 
the League and become a_ permanent 
member of the Council. This agreement, 
according to Article 4, had first to be 
recommended by the Council and then 
confirmed by the Assembly. For this 
purpose a special session of the As- 
sembly was convened in March and the 


Why did Brazil block Germany at Geneva? 


What will happen at the September meeting of 
the League of Nations? 


Will Europe have four-fifths of the member- 
And if so, will that be 


Mrs. Catt, keeping close watch of the Euro- 
pean situation, gives a brief account of it in each 
number of the CITIZEN. 


final act of the Locarno pact was staged 
for completion. 

What happened is now familiar his- 
tory—Poland’s application for a perma- 
nent seat along with Germany; Ger- 
many’s resentment of what was appar- 
ently a French plan to neutralize the 
German vote by that of France’s special 
ally, Poland; and the prompt rising of 
other second-rate powers—Brazil, Spain 
and China—to ask, ““Why shouldn’t we 
attain a permanent seat also?” and their 
application for this promotion. 

In an effort to straighten out this 
snarl, the diplomats secured the with- 
drawal of China and Spain in the inter- 
ests of harmony. Sweden voluntarily 
agreed to withdraw in order to create a 
vacant seat to which Poland might be 
appointed, thus granting her a seat as a 
compromise, but not a permanent one. 
To this plan Germany objected because 
Sweden is her very friendly neighbor. 
Czechoslovakia then made a move to re- 
tire in the game of harmony. She is 
listed as anti-Germany, and _ therefore 
these two countriese—Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia—balanced each other. 
Poland was to have been put in one seat 
and Holland in the other. 

When all these plans were in order, 
Brazil stipulated that unless she too 





could have a permanent seat, she must 
refuse the necessary unanimous vote 
whereby the Council could recommend 
the entrance of Germany to the As- 
sembly. The Powers, great and small, 
were shocked that the ideals of Locarno 
were thus checkmated by a far-off 
power seeking its own advancement, and 
unable to persuade Brazil to yield, the 
League adjourned. 

The regular meeting takes 
place in September. Meanwhile 
it seems to have been sufficiently 
proved that Brazil had no other 
motive than to try for the per- 
manent seat because she wanted 
it and that no other nation was 
in conspiracy with her. It is 
now reported that China will 
withhold her applications, and 
that Germany has consented to 
enter the League with Poland 
and Spain. So far as Europe is 
concerned, an agreement of har- 
mony is alleged thus to have 
been reached, but the fear is ex- 
pressed that Brazil will veto the 
plan as before. 

A Commission to propose a 
plan of adjustment is sitting. If the plan 
that eventuates lies within the provis- 
ions of Articles 4 and 5, it may become 
operative immediately after adoption. If 
it proposes an amendment, it must first 
be ratified by the member nations. 


The European Majority 


On this side the great ocean there is 
still a mystery about the attempt to seat 
Poland, but in Europe there appears to 
be none. Press and correspondents take 
it for granted that Poland was within 
her normal rights in making application 
for a permanent seat, and that France 
was quite justified in her insistent advo- 
cacy of Polish ambitions. Other parts 
of the world, recognizing that the sorest 
after-war problems were those where the 
Great War had burned deepest, have 
been content to leave the chief respon- 
sibility of first aid to Europeans. When, 
however, European nations seek to in- 
crease the number of permanent seats so 
as to give a large preponderating vote to 
Europe, the protest from other lands is 
a righteous one. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany and perhaps Poland and 
Spain (if the plan of one group goes 
through) will constitute six permanent 
seats all in Europe. 

Europe is the smallest of the conti- 
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nents, but it contains thirty of the sixty- 
two or four nations in the entire world. 
The great stretch of territory is not in 
Europe but in the Western Hemisphere, 
represented now by Brazil and Uruguay 
in non-permanent seats. The great 
weight of population is not in Europe 
but in Asia, now represented by Japan, 
in a permanent seat. 

With Europe holding six seats (all 
permanent), Asia one permanent, and 
the plan carried into execution of giv- 
ing one permanent seat to the A B C 
countries (Argentina, Brazil and Chile) 
in South America by rotation, two seats 
remain which will probably be given to 
Belgium and one other European coun- 
try. 

Europe would, in that event, have 
four-fifths of the membership of the 
Council. 

It may be said that European nations 
hold vast tributary territory in all the 
other continents, all of which was 
secured by original exploration or con- 
quest. All those in permanent seats 
have been and are world leaders in mili- 
tary affairs and economic control, 
whereas the principle on which the 
League of Nations was founded was 
equality of the nations. On the other 
hand, of the thirty-two nations that may 
be represented by two seats only, six are 
not members of the League. Any one 
of them could apply for membership. 
These are Russia, Turkey, Afghanistan, 
Ecuador, Mexico and the United 
States. 

Irreconcilables see secret diplomacy, 
intrigue and conspiracy in this situation. 
As a matter of fact, there is clearly 
nothing behind it but provincialism, 
which is universal. No one suffers from 
severer forms of this malady than citi- 
zens of the United States. Europe, quite 
innocently wrapped up in its own impor- 
tance, has not yet perceived that universal 
peace can not be based on the control of 
the greatest military nations. A strong 
American voice to point the need of in- 
ternational balance in order to make fu- 
ture action smoother and safer would 
quickly straighten the tangle. Alas, 
there are none to speak. 

President Coolidge says we ‘do not in- 
terfere in the political affairs of other 
countries,” but there is a vast deal of 
difference between cooperation and inter- 
ference. A representative of the United 
States should be sitting on that Council 
and should be raising his Western voice 
in behalf of vision broad enough to see 
all the world around. Europe, like every 
other continent, is warped by its own 
home-grown affairs, which one must ad- 
mit are very overwhelming at present. 
Other representatives would give the 
needed balance. 

Meanwhile, the world awaits Septem- 
ber. It is only an obstacle in the road 
over which the big procession will finally 
pass without other catastrophe than the 


loss of time. 





THE Woman ClItTIzeEy 


A Drama of Dignity 


By a Lady of Frivolity 





Just before the trouble. Mary Nash and Fay 
Bainter, loving sister orphans 


NTO our feeble days of drawing- 
room comedy, of evening-long stage 
conversations and dull plays about 
duller clerks, has come a real 
drama, full of swords and laces, of 

beautiful ladies and wicked noblemen, of 
thieves and sisters of charity, of virtue 
properly rewarded and vice adequately 
reproved. The very first act begins with 
an abduction and ends with a duel. 

“The Two Orphans” was first played 
in this country more years ago than most 
people like to remember—fifty-two, to be 
exact, in the year 1874 and the Presi- 
dency of General Grant. Originally 
French, its translation into English won 
it more fame than it had had in its own 
country. Audiences in bustles and stays 
wept over its sorrows and split long 
white gloves in applauding its happy end- 
ing, while their more godly sisters lifted 
disapproving eyebrows at its reported 
scenes of revelry. 

Its present appearance reminded one 
of its audience of her 
girlhood in a small New 
England village of very 
churchly habits. Tales 
crept in of the French 
play that was thrilling 
New York and vigilant 
pastors warned _ their 
flocks against it. And 
when the Brooklyn thea- 
ter in which it played 
was burned, with a 
dreadful loss of life 
among both players and 
audience, the village felt that the calam- 
ity was no more than the wrath of God 
descending upon the unrighteous. 

Kate Claxton was the heroine of those 


The 
work, Mary Nash being the abductee 


days, playing the part of the beautiful 
blind girl with such exquisite pathos that 
her memory is fragrant even among this 
forgetful generation. It was a very for- 
tunate young person who found at this 
newest revival of her old triumph, a 
member of her company sitting aione in 
the balcony, revelling in memories. 

The modern actress, Fay Bainter, who 
plays the blind girl, is only one of a 
whole constellation of stars. The old 
play is beautifully staged, presented with 
complete sincerity and almost painful 
earnestness, and is being treated by the 
critics with a seriousness that barely es- 
capes suspicion. Huge audiences flock to 
see it, grandmothers who wept over it in 
its youth and theirs, serious students of 
the drama and typical theatre fans, New 
York flappers whose hard exterior is be- 
lied by their ready handkerchiefs. 

As an entertainment, the old play is 
excellent swashbuckling, though to mod- 
ern eyes it has no more shock in it than 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” But its 
chief interest lies in its value as a re- 
minder of the theatre’s past, and of ours. 
For if the theatre has changed, no less 
surely have the audiences and their de- 
mands. Or at least they have grown, 
and subdivided among themselves, so that 
now there are many kinds of 
audiences demanding many 













abductors at their nefarious 


kinds of plays, whereas in the New York 
of 1874 there were, speaking theatrically, 
only two kinds of people, those who went 
to the theatre and those who did not. 
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Those who did, saw melodrama of the 
very mellowest. ‘“The Two Orphans” 
is laid in seventeenth century Paris, 
wicked with the revels of the dying mon- 
archy. Its ingredients are two girls, 
brought up as sisters, Henriette, beauti- 
ful, virtuous, and an orphan, and Louise, 
beautiful, even more virtuous, a found- 
ling, and blind. Henriette’s portion in- 
cludes a Marquis who practices abduction 
as a week-end sport, and a chivalrous 
Chevalier who has an aunt with a secret 
sorrow and an uncle who is Minister of 
Police. Louise gets the bitter part, the 
shame of begging on the street in rags, 
the constant cruelty of a villainous hag, 
and tor comfort, only the impractical 
pity of a crippled knife-grinder. For 
good measure the play has a doctor who 
is the epitome of all wisdom and the pos- 
sessor of a heart of gold, a Mother Supe- 
rior more saintly than the entire Catholic 
calendar, and a maltreated street girl 
whose repentance and atonement enable 
the story to end happily. 

All the old familiar melodramatic 
props are present, a duel and an abduc- 
tion, the contrast of perfumed luxury 
with a filthy cellar, soldiers that bar the 
way with cold steel at the most inoppor- 
tune moment, doors made to be battered 
down, and a snow-storm that inevitably 
falls at the exact moment when the help- 





It was the older actors who ran away with the honors— 
for instance, Henrietta Crosman and Wilton Lackaye 


less and hapless heroine is flung down on 
the stone church steps. 

Owen Davis, who has written most of 
America’s melodramas since the days of 
“Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model,” 
says that action and pantomime were the 
secrets of their construction. They were 
written to be played before audiences 
which, through lack of English or of con- 
centration, could not understand long 
speeches or involved motives. Their 
characters must be of recognized types, 
and their action so simple that it ex- 
plained itself. They occupied the field 
since filled by the moving pictures, and 
they portrayed humanity in terms of 
deepest black and purest white. 


So it is with ‘“The Two Orphans.” 
Their virtue is outspoken almost to the 
point of boastfulness. ‘The wickedness 
of the villains is black of the deepest dye. 
The play could scarcely be misunder- 
stood by any foreigner of Occidental de- 
rivation, even though he had not a word 
of English. 

Its modern prototype is 
the average moving pic- 
ture, made to be compre- 
hensible to our newest im- 
migrant, whether or not 
he can read the jargon of 
the sub-titles. From the 
legitimate stage this par- 
ticular type of melodrama 


has almost disappeared. 
Modern audiences demand 
that their melodramas 


shall have characters who 
are somewhere near hu- 
man, speech that has a bit 
of the rhythm of reality, 
and complications that are 
not soluble at a glance. 

Yet in spite of its ab- 
surdities, its false romanticism, its creak- 
ing morality, and the ancient vehicle of 
its plot, there are certain values in the 
old play that the modern stage lacks. 
Or perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that modern actors lack them. Certain- 
ly the older actors ran away 
with the honors. 

Henrietta Crosman, as 
aunt of the Chevalier and 
wife of the Minister of Po- 


lice, was a most lovely 
grande dame, a noble lady 
in every movement and 


every inflection, courtly to 
the last vast hoop and pow- 
dered curl. Her voice had 
the exact intonation of a 
lady to whom lackeys are a 
commonplace, her manner 
varied the 
neces- 
sary degree 
or so as she 
patron- 
ized Henri- 
ette or 
bowed to 
her lawful 
lord. And when she un- 
covered her secret sorrow 
her words, her gestures, 
even her swooning, were 
the utmost in delicacy. 

May Robson was the 
most devilish of harpies, 
oiling her words like a 
very Uriah Heep when 
there were great folk 
around, and treating poor Louise with 
fiendish cruelty when they were en fam- 
ille. Her last act, with its rapidly mov- 
ing brandy orgy, was a marvelous piece 
of work, done with tearful fidelity to 
pre-prohibition practices. 

Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, the remark- 





The Mother Superior’s - 
first lie—told by 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
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able actress who recently celebrated her 
seventy-ninth birthday, played the part 
of the Mother Superior with grace and 
saintliness. She gave forth a positive 
glow of stainless spirituality, and she 
even made the lie a near-reality. 

Nor did the honors rest wholly upon 
hoop skirts and fair heaving bosoms. 
Wilton Lackaye in black, 
with silver clocks on his 
stockings, bulging like a 
pouter pigeon with his lace 
ruffles, was the perfect no- 
bleman. He had come 
back to the solid realities 
of life, to satin small 
clothes, velvet-scabbarded 
small swords, laces, silks 
and brocades, and all the 
tangible evidences _ by 
which a gentleman may 
surely know he is one, and 
be certain that the rest of 
the world knows it, too. 

But it was unfamiliar 
ground to the younger 
generation of stars. Mary 
Nash, Fay Bainter, Robert Lorraine and 
Robert Warwick did their best. But 
they do not take to hoops so kindly, nor 
manage swords so dexterously, and they 
have yet to learn that true virtue and 
true vice may not be strident without 
losing some of their theatrical charm. 

Talented Mary Nash, for instance, 
was a completely satisfactory Henriette 
only in the matter of petticoats. What 
with one-piece gowns and silken bloom- 
ers the true subtlety of the petticoat is 
become a lost art. In the process of being 
abducted, Henriette was thrown heels 
up over a stalwart, though ruffanly, 





The perfect proposal for any orphan. 
Robert Lorraine to Mary Nash 


shoulder. With the throwing she ex- 
ploded into a foam of lacy ruffles that 
billowed back over her gray gown and 
swirled round her slim ankles, making 
their black slenderness twice as alluring. 
It was the perfect triumph of the petti- 
coat over modernity. 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


Citizen Bowen 


The Story of a Woman Who Grew Up With Chicago 


N the days of the great Republic, a 
man’s proudest boast was “I am a 
citizen of Rome.” Louise de Koven 
Bowen (her formal name is Mrs. 
Joseph T. Bowen) has the same 
feeling for Chicago. A woman who is 
known all over the United States, the 
president of powerful civic and philan- 
thropic organizations, she is above every- 
thing else a citizen of Chicago. She has 
for it the pride and affection of a builder. 
She has helped to shape its policies as 
well as its physical appearance, and she 
has had the energy and the vision to lead 
in the development of its civic conscience. 

Life has brought her in touch with the 
leading men and women of the nation, 
and from her childhood, when she played 
with Abraham Lincoln’s son, she has 
been the friend of Presidents. In at least 
one convention, that of the women of 
the Americas at Baltimore in 1922, she 
had the proud responsibility of represent- 
ing the government of the United States. 
She was a worthy representative. Of 
medium height, compact and decisive, a 
certain sternness in her face softened by 
its crown of white hair, she seemed the 
embodiment of the virtues of her gen- 
eration. She is essentially a woman of 
action, and a leader. Capability and the 
habit of command are in every inch of 
her, and power speaks in the very tone 
of her voice. 

Yet the stern vir- 
tues are only part of 
her, and if she habit- 
ually presents them 
to the camera it is a 
welcome relief from 
the easy sensational- 
ism which likes to 
picture its great 
women en negligée. 
It was not sternness 
that carried her 
through fifty years 
of hard and un- 
wearying work for 


A glimpse of 
Mrs. Bowen’s 
beautiful home at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, 


and Helped It Grow 


By MILDRED ADAMS 





Loutse de Koven Bowen 


the boys and girls of her city. Under 
that efficient surface of hers there is a 
dry humor, a retrospective sense of the 
ridiculous, and an inexhaustible human 
kindliness. 

Her sense of proprietorship toward 
Chicago is that of a pioneer, and the 
child of pioneers. Her mother was born 
within the palisades of old Fort Dear- 
born, and by a curious coincidence Mrs. 
Bowen’s present office stands above the 
very site of the old Fort. In those days 
nothing stretched beyond the Fort walls 
but open prairie, and even when Mrs. 
Bowen herself was born the city of Chi- 





cago was a dream of greatness, but a 
reality of mud and sand. 

Of her childhood in the young town 
she has told in a book that she threat. 
ened to call ‘‘Fifty Years of Kicking and 
Screaming,”’* for, she said, “I have spent 
my life kicking against injustice and 
screaming for reform.” The book is 
vastly entertaining, and between its lines 
it reveals the determined child that has 
become the able leader. In those early 
days there were few things that either 
abashed or frightened her, and as she 
grew there was nothing too difficult for 
her intrepid spirit. 

When she was sixteen she graduated 
from Dearborn Seminary, and for the 
next two years she pursued a conscien- 
tious, if somewhat devious, post-graduate 
course through the volumes of the Cyclo- 
pedia. Then, her father being a banker 
and her family prominent, she ‘came 
out” in Chicago society, “ignorant,” she 
says, “in everything, and accomplished in 
nothing.” For a while she filled her life 
with balls and parties, but she was too 
energetic to be long content with that. 

Shortly after her graduation from the 
Seminary she had undertaken to teach a 
Sunday-school class of unruly boys, and 
with this class she began her long service 
in social work. She visited their parents, 
invited them to play billiards at her 
home, found them jobs as they grew 
older, and finally es- 
tablished club-rooms 
for them. It was 
her first club, the 
forerunner of innu- 


merable _ organiza- 
tions in which she 
served. It was with 


these boys in mind 
that she built, much 


later, the five-story 
building which 
houses the Boys’ 


Club of Hull House. 


Her association 


which always has 
the loveliest of 

gardens and a host 

of youthful guests 
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with Hull House began when Miss Ad- 
dams was just getting that famous set- 
tlement under way. She joined its 
Woman’s Club first, in spite of her early 
training. Her father once forbade her 
to play in a next-door yard because the 
neighbor was president of a woman’s 
club. But that childish memory did not 
keep her from acting as a leader, and 
finally as the club’s president. At its 
meetings she gained her first experience 
in parliamentary law and public speaking, 
and later she built Bowen Hall for it. 


The Juvenile Court 


Her settlement work was not confined 
to the clubs, but like the other workers, 
she did whatever task came to hand. She 
followed the children into their homes 
and their schools, and when they got 
into trouble she went with them into 
court. It needed only the slightest expe- 
rience with the then inadequate Juvenile 
Court to make her realize its needs. 
There were no probation officers, no 
place of detention, no decent court room. 
There was a basic law establishing the 
fact that children were not to be tried 
in the adult court, but that was all. Mrs. 
Bowen became a member and then pres- 
ident of the famous Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee, which built up a staff of probation 
officers and trained them, established an 
adequate Detention Home, and then per- 
suaded the county to take them over as 
part of a fine system of rendering intelli- 
gent justice to children. 

Then she turned her attention to ways 
ot keeping the children out of all court. 

In 1907 the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee became the Juvenile Protective 
Association, with Mrs. Bowen at its 
head. Its purpose was to find out why 
boys and girls came into contact with the 
law, and to correct the mischief at its 
source. The problem led her and her 
coworkers into dance halls, bowling al- 
leys, and pool rooms as well as into mis- 
managed homes, inadequate schools, and 
places where children worked. Mrs. 
Bowen became an expert on street trades 
and child labor, and she probably knows 
more about dance halls than anyone else 
in Chicago. Her ideas spread to other 
communities, and there are now sixteen 
states which have Juvenile Protective 
Associations modeled on the one which 
she started in Chicago. 

Her work did not stop with investiga- 
tions, plans and pamphlets, and recom- 
mendations. Finding that there were 
not enough inexpensive vacation facili- 
ties for city boys and girls, she built the 
Joseph T. Bowen Country Club, in 
memory of her husband, and gave it to 
Hull House. Seventy-two acres of land 
on the lake front north of Chicago pro- 
vide a marvelous playground, and the 
club can accommodate two hundred and 





*She did call it “Growing Up With A City.” 
(See page 36.) 


twenty-five people at a time. All sum- 
mer long groups otf boys and girls leave 
the hot city streets for the breezes and 
fresh air and clear waters of the Club, 
and their two weeks’ vacation gives them 
not.only health and strength, but a sense 
of the power and the friendliness of cit- 
izenship. 

Yet important as they are to her, boys 
and girls occupy only a part of Mrs. 
Bowen’s wide attention. ‘The United 
Charities claimed her interest very early, 
and she has been its vice-president for 
thirteen years. She was made a trustee 
of Hull House twenty-eight years ago, 
and she has been its treasurer for twenty- 
seven. She is president of the Woman’s 
World’s Fair, Inc., the organization 
which provides such spectacular demon- 
stration of women’s success in all lines. 
She was one of the founders of the 
Woman’s City Club, and for ten years 
she was its president. From her present 
position as its honorary president she 
looks back to the club’s beginning, when 
in place of its four thousand members 
and a seething activity in public affairs, 
there was only her enthusiasm and her 
sense of a need. 





Street 


Astor 


A glimpse of Mrs. Bowens 
home in Chicago 


Perhaps that is her most important 
characteristic, that sensitiveness to her 
city’s need, with the ability to supply it. 
Chicago’s weakness is to her a call to 
action, and she has never lacked the 
strength or the courage to respond. 

Of course it was inevitable that her 
work should bring her into politics. She 
speaks of her political efforts as though 
they were new, and concerned chiefly 
with the Woman’s Roosevelt Republican 
Club. But the fact of the matter is that 
she has been “in politics” for many years. 
At first it was a matter of getting neces- 
sary legislation, in the indirect way that 
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was then the inevitable fashion for 
women. Child Labor laws, eight-hour 
and minimum wage laws, juvenile court 
legislation—she has worked and lobbied 
for them all with characteristic courage 
and enthusiasm. 

After suffrage was won—and she was 
a city, a state, and a national official in 
that fight—she devoted her direct politi- 
cal attention to the activities of hei 
chosen party. Yet the Women’s Roose- 
velt Republican Club is in no sense a 
machine organization. It has been as 
active in demanding that matters be 
cleaned up within the party as in uphold- 
ing the standards of Republicanism on 
the outside. It is both feared and re- 
spected by the party leaders, who 
scarcely know how to regard an organi- 
zation, calling itself Republican, which 
backed a Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor because it believed that the Repub- 
lican candidate was not fit for reélection. 

Yet Mrs. Bowen says, “I am not in 
politics because I like it. It is a contin- 
ual series of compromises, and I hate 
compromise. But I know of no other 
way by which the will of the people can 
have even partial expression, and so I 
continue an active politician.” 

Active politician, active civic leader, 
active philanthropist, active club woman, 
Mrs. Bowen’s life has been full of pub- 
lic affairs, of committees and conventions 
and speeches and accomplishments. Yet 
this public life, like the face she shows 
to the camera, is only one side. 


The Home Side 


Two secret passions she has, her chil- 
dren and her garden. And now that her 
four children are grown and married she 
is giving to her grandchildren the devo- 
tion she has always lavished on young 
humans. In the summer she gathers 
them and their parents and their friends 
around her in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
where she has a garden that is famous 
for its beauty. There used to be a four- 
in-hand which she drove with great 
spirit, but the prancing horses have given 
way to gasoline. For three months of 
every year she revels in flowers and boats 
and riding and the sheer delight of her 
own young people. All of them come to 
spend their vacations with her, and it is 
not unusual for her to sit down at the 
head of her own dinner table to face 
thirty young and hungry faces. 

Those children and grandchildren of 
hers have all the potentialities for mis- 
chief and accomplishment that she dis- 
covered in a city-full of children. Her 
experience with the city-full helped her 
to be a wise and successful mother to her 
own. And then she lavished the knowl- 
edge and sympathy and understanding 
which she had learned in bringing up 
her family on the ragamuffin newsboys 
and the dance-mad girls. Her career 
and her home life were each a greater 
success because of the other. 











One Way to Make Americans 


WOMAN with a brief 

case turns in at one of the 

dingy little doorways of 

“Wall Street's back yard,” 

that wretched tenement dis- 
trict of New York almost 
within the shadow of the 
towers of finance. She 
picks her way up a dark 
flight of narrow stairs, the 
handrail trembling beneath 
her touch. A_ stranger 
would have needed a flash- 
light, but not she. Even 
the holes in the oil cloth 
on the landings are familiar 
spots. 

Suddenly something large 
and dark bumps over her 
foot. A rat! At the top of 
the last flight of steps, she 
knocks at a rough wooden 


door. A smiling face ap- 
pears. Inside, the group of 
women around the table 
cease chattering in their 


foreign tongue. The neigh- 
borhood teacher has come! 
Her school-room is a little 
kitchen crowded with many 
things, from a_ brightly 
polished stove to a gleam- 
ing punch-bowl set, and 
hung with embroideries in 
gay designs. It opens on a 
windowless bedroom and 
overlooks a_ debris - piled 
court. The teacher hangs 
her blackboard beneath the 
family portrait gallery, 
where brides, little girls in 
confirmation attire and 
rugged men in unaccustomed full dress 
stare with equal stolidity. 

The hour flies quickly, and the teacher 
must be off. She is a modern circuit 
rider, going from home to home, with 
stops at schools, libraries and settlement 
houses, to conduct her informal neigh- 
borhood classes, or do a bit of friendly 
visiting. Her pupils, too, have much to 
do, for as the lesson draws to a close 
the children start coming home from 
school, and lunch must be fixed. One 
would hardly guess that Mrs. S., with 
the brightly snapping eyes, was up before 
four o'clock, to clean offices in that 
“front yard” around the corner. Mrs. 
Z. put in two hours the same way be- 
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Recent arrivals. 


fore it was time to get her children off 
to school; and when the eldest daughter 
returns to mind the baby, she must go 
back again. Theirs are struggling lives; 
vet these women find time and_ heart 
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desc ribes 


twice a week to spend a concentrated 
hour or so at “‘school,”’ learning to speak 
English and to find their places in 
America. 

One hundred and seventy-two study 
groups such as these are scattered over 
the five great boroughs of New York 
City by the Education Committee for 
Non-English-Speaking Women, of which 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, New York’s first 
alderwoman, is chairman. Some of its 
study groups are almost exclusively of 
one nationality, many are of mixed 
races. In one as many as seven countries 
are represented in the membership of 
fourteen. Some classes are composed of 
women with a little education, whose 
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The baby has already learned to salute the flag. 
The mother is of the tyhe reached by the education which this article 


FRANCES DREWRY MecMULLEN 


main task is to master the new tongue. 
Other classes have everything to learn: 
and still others are so mixed as to in- 
telligence and previous education that 
they must be subdivided into groups, 
Some of the women are stil] 
learning to write their 
names; others are inter- 
preting the government of 
America and preparing for 
citizenship. 

A single idea unifies the 
Committee’s work. Here is 
a woman from _ another 
land, speaking another ton- 
gue. She is transplanted 
often at a time of life when 
her ways and her point of 
view are set, though every- 
thing else is changed. Mar- 
ried before sixteen, perhaps 
she feels old at thirty. She 
herself inher 


may wrap 
past and let her husband 
and her children’ branch 


out where she dares not go. 
Or she may send out her 
roots and grow into the 
new soil. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to 
direct her into the latter 
course, and to smooth the 


way. 
Where public day or 
evening schools have been 
opened for adults, the 
foreign-born women from 
industry have gone in. 


Those who have stayed out 
are notably the “home 
women” from Southern 
Europe, South America and 
Western Asia. Sometimes their families 
tie them down, but more often it is tra- 
dition that prescribes woman’s place to 
be within the cramping walls of her 
own house. The Committee’s full-time 
neighborhood teachers therefore seek 
them out in their homes, organize classes 
there, and, through highly specialized 
methods adapted to the varying groups, 
lead them carefully over that often stony 
path of transition from the old outlook 
and the old ways to the new. 

The first home classes of this order in 
New York were initiated by the state 
in 1920. A year later boards of educa- 
tion received sole power over state and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Home and Job Problem 


A Mother of Four 


IFE for me has always been 
very full of a number of 
things, and at present it is full 
to overflowing with the home 
duties of the typical house- 
wife with a husband, four small chil- 
dren from five to ten years in age and 
one skimpy college salary on which to 
manage. Wath a past record of success 
in teaching and social service and with 
New York only thirty minutes away, 
why do | not take a job, my friends 
ask. And well they may ask, tor 1 was 
a vociterous advocate of such a course. 

The principal answer is, 1 do not 
want to. 1| will tell you why. I find a 
housewite’s job a_ very , commodious 
sphere for self-expression. It is both 
managerial and creative. It demands 
the planning of time and work and ex- 
penditures tor several persons. To 
manage within the limitations of income 
and energy is a difficult and fascinating 
game played for large stakes. 

Like many mothers who do not buy 
a ready-made home for their families, 
1 enjoy the making of food, clothing 
and shelter. Creating a meal means 
building cakes and pies and muffins out 
of raw materials, and it requires skill. 
It means tempting and puzzling the 
appetite with masquerading left-overs. 
The creating of clothing yields the satis- 
faction of carrying a production from 
the beginning through to its completion. 
Creating an arrangement of color and 
objects in the home which shall make 
it beautiful and give it added comfort 
opens the field of interior decoration to 
every housewife, and her success is 
limited only by her ability. 

Had you known me as a social worker 
in the slums, as a policewoman, as direc- 
tor of a red light clean-up; had you 
seen me lobbying in a legislature or 
talking propaganda from a soap-box, you 
would realize how fully the laugh is 
on me. 

It is babies who have wrought the 
change. I never wheeled my own dolls 
or my neighbors’ infants in a perambu- 
lator, and, in fact, 1 never saw a new 
baby till 1 met my own four, and they 
have upset every theory I ever advo- 
cated. I have been rebuilding my world 
with new materials, for I have a new 
scale of values. Things which seemed 


By TWO MOTHERS 


worker seem 


trivial to me as a case 
important to me as a client. The 
household drudgeries which appeared 


nauseating from the reformer’s distance 
become quite indifferent as mere details 
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= This subject is The CiTizEN’s 
= substitute for a serial story. Our 
mail keeps proving to us the con- 
stant interest in the pressing mod- 
ern problem of a double job for 
women, and its effects on herself, 
her husband and jer children. So 
we offer you two more human doc- 
uments—tu'o different experiences. 
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of an interesting job. Ninety per cent 
of most jobs is drudgery, and the house- 
wife’s has less than that. 

So I haven’t tried to get away. But 
if I had, could I have done it—with my 
four? 

When an opening in a nearby school 
came I turned it down. Because—I 
knew that I could not replace my serv- 
ices. 

I find that a nursemaid who may be 
quite satisfactory with one child may 
lack ability to handle three or four. 

To keep a child out of mischief who 
is surrounded by inanimate toys re- 
quires no special aptitude, but to guide 
four lively children among whom there 
is a constant ebb and flow of co-opera- 
tion and conflict requires a type of gen- 
eralship and disciplinary ability which 
I have failed to find to my satisfaction 
among nursemaids, and the older women 
I have tried have come with bogey men 
and false threats as weapons of disci- 
pline. 

Because I have four children, to get 
a suitable nurse I must pay more than 
the market price. To get a patient 
housekeeper I must search long and far, 
and, because there are four, I cannot 
expect one person to unite the two jobs. 








So I must hire two persons, and the 
average cost of a cleaning woman for 
four hours a day and an average nurse 
—the minimum I should need to replace 
my services—would exceed in my town 
the beginning salary of a new teacher. 

An average cleaning woman suits me; 
an average nurse does not, for she could 
not give the children what | am giving 
them. 

I make them a part of every possible 
household activity. Each has cut out and 
sewed on the machine a simple apron for 
his use when modeling with clay. They 
clean their boots when they walk in the 
mud and wash their clothes when they 
fall in the brook. ‘Though they cannot 
mend, they avoid many holes by ham- 
mering in nails in the playhouse which 
might cause trouble. They do much 
marketing and make the change. They 
do errands at the laundry, the shoe- 
maker’s and the postofiice. They cart 
home groceries, help me at times with 
the baking, the cleaning, the dishwash- 
ing and gardening and painting. In 
return I help them make their bird 
houses, toy boxes, kites, boats, sling- 
shots, bows and arrows, doll dresses and 
cradles and woven rugs. My job is 
teaching them self-reliance and co-opera- 
tion, giving them opportunities to do 
things and helping to develop their judg- 
ment. 

At unexpected moments they ask for 
help in design, carpentry, story telling, 
music, the use of the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia, or I give them added bits 
of reality about Indians and Robin 
Hood and the president and Jesus and 
the manufacture of baseballs and the 
why of cocoons and tadpoles. And I 
give them bits of the books | read—like 
H. G. Wells’ description of the planets 
and Alfred Lull’s explanation of the 
antiquity of the life each of us has in- 
herited. I find such things are accepted 
only when asked for, and I could no 
more drive them in at other stated times 
than I could drive a pin through an 
alligator’s hide. 

Even if the salary I earned would 
easily replace the cost of servants, I be- 
lieve I could not hire for the children 
as valuable a companionship as I can 
give them. 

But when my youngest enters the 
first grade I shall be in a new situation, 
and I plan to try for a job during school 
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hours. I want to be at home during 
the children’s free time, which seems in- 
creasingly important to me. In the re- 
maining hours I mean to adventure with 
part-time work. 

Can’t some big business decentralize 
its work and farm it out to us women 
of the smaller towns to be done in our 
homes—‘‘home work” of another order 
than that of sweatshops? 


A Mother of Two 
Plus a Job 


E are the symmetrical 

middle-ciass family, fa- 
ther, mother, a little boy 
six, and a little girl two. 
Both my husband and | 
have ordinary nine to five hours in 
editorial offices within a half-hour’s ride 
from the house; both of us sometimes 
have to work overtime or on Sundays, 
but, on the other hand, in emergencies 
or periods of domestic stress, we can 
usually drop our work and dash home to 
untangle the problem, and make up the 
time by an evening’s writing or editing. 
Such emergencies, fortunately, do not 
often occur. 

For five years I have been running a 
job and at first one, then two children. 
For a time I worked part time with a 
part-time maid plus a nursery school for 
the boy mornings. That meant making 
marketing lists before I went to work 
and administering the bath and cooking 
supper after I came home. Working 
part time again for the period during 
which I was nursing the second baby (at 
that time we had a full-time maid and 
the nursery school for the elder), it 
meant getting up for an early nursing 
and to prepare supplementary feedings 
before I left at nine, and returning at 
two to drop down exhausted for a rest 
before I put the babies to bed while the 
maid got supper. Friends living in the 
same house would “listen” for the chil- 





dren when we wanted to be out of an 
evening; the maid went home at seven 
when dinner was put on the table, and 
washed the dishes in the morning. 

For three years I clung to my feeling 
that a domestic worker should have her 
own home and should not live in, then I 
succumbed. The problem of Sundays 
and holidays is a serious one; if you 
have worked for five and a half days a 
week, you have hardly the energy to turn 
to the detail of another job during most 
of your free time. For the past two 
years I have had a housekeeper, who 
lives in the house and takes general re- 
sponsibility — markets, plans meals, 
mends, and has the care of the children. 
She has one day a week free after one, 
and every other Sunday after lunch and 
is off duty at seven unless we are out. 
An assistant comes on duty at 12:30 to 
bring the elder child home from school 
and is here till after our dinner is cleared 
away, laundering or cleaning during the 
afternoon, then cooking and serving sup- 
per for the children and dinner for us. 
The housekeeper gets the children up 
and sets out our very simple breakfast, 
she prepares lunch for herself and the 
children, most of it cooked the evening 
before during dinner preparation, and 
after lunch she has a breathing space 
while the children rest, then minds them 
until time for their baths and their sup- 
per, which they eat with her. When 1 
get home they are clean and fed and 
ready (and eager) to play. 

This is luxury for a household as sim- 
ple as ours—a luxury possible because of 
two good salaries. In ordinary times one 
competent full-time worker could man- 
age the apartment (with a porch, which 
solves the baby’s play and airing), and, 
with my aid, the children, except for the 
vexing problem of getting the older child 
home from school while someone stays 
with the younger. But ordinary times 
seem conspicuous by their absence during 
a winter in a family with young children. 
Last year one child had whooping cough, 
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and the other had measles. When it isn’t 
measles it’s ‘“‘wheezles.”” We are a robust, 
and I think an ordinarily careful and 
intelligent family, but there have been 
weeks of just one emergency after an- 
other. 

The mother who has one maid and no 
outside job has a considerable amount of 
leisure which is insurance against just 
such times as these. I am inclined to 
think that the working mother of young 
children is obliged to plan a similar mar- 
gin at home or be prepared to call in 
trained nurses (they are needed just at 
the times when one least wants to turn a 
child over to a stranger, however well 
trained), or those indispensable female 
relatives who seem to be extinct in mod- 
ern cities, and in our case are totally 
lacking. 

By paying good wages and offering 
fair and definite working and living con- 
ditions I never have found it difficult to 
get intelligent and responsible help at 
home. But even with such help—able to 
plan and to run the household on an 
allotted sum—there is an infinite amount 
of detail which the mother must carry 
herself, and the double responsibility is 
dificult. There are times when you feel 
that you simply can not remember to tel- 
ephone the plumber about the leaky ra- 
diator valve, or buy mittens in your noon 
hour, or spend Saturday afternoon taking 
a young patient to the dentist, in addition 
to routine demands of attention at work 
and good nature at home. 

I like the double job better than | 
liked staying at home, and I am glad 
that I am doing it, but I never again 
would attempt it under the conditions of 
the first years before the family income 
warranted my making the work at home 
a definite, full-time, adequately paid job 
to attract a responsible substitute for 
myself. And I should never even dream 
of trying it voluntarily without a hus- 
band who regarded himself as a practis- 
ing parent and a member of a cooperative 
group, ready to lend a hand. 


THE HOUSE AND THE WEATHER 


By SARAH N, CLEGHORN 


“Helen, this stove-pipe’s badly rusted.” 


“And now, you see, there’s no use talking, 


This whole house, Fred, needs to be dusted.” 


“And yet the weather to-day needs walking.” 


“IT know I ought to fill the lamps.” 


“TL ought, I know, to paint the porches.” 


“And yet—there are the willow swamps 


With bushes burning bright as torches.” 


“Some time to-day I'll manage, Fred, 


To mend that coat, when you can spare it.” 


“Helen! Let’s go to walk instead 





And let the blackberry bushes tear it.” 
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The Lincoln Memorial in cherry-blossom time 
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Your Business in Washington 


April 20, 1926. 
HE President has been strug- 


gling with a spring cold. 
The D. A. R. is flutter- 
ing all over town. The 


early cherry blossoms are con- 
gealing with the out-of-season snow 
flurries that happened over the week-end, 
and Western newspapers are editorializ- 
ing to the effect that the Administration 
might ‘lighten up and function a little 
less ponderously; that President Roose- 
velt was known for the brilliance and 
snap he contributed to national affairs; 
that President Taft rocked the White 
House with his geniality; that even 
Woodrow Wilson in his most discourag- 
ing days resorted to the lightness of 
limericks and his Saturday night seat at 
the burlesque; but that Mr. Coolidge is 
sadly in need of a real joke with which 
to regale the nation. 

It seems hard to the neighbors of the 
President that the far-away friends 
should thus demand a joke of a man who 
has lost his son and his father. More- 
over, it is unlikely that President 
Coolidge would ever subscribe to the 
viewpoint of the presidency enunciated 
by Admiral Dewey after the battle of 
Manila Bay when he so spectacularly an- 
nounced his willingness to accept the 
nomination, saying: “Since studying 
this subject I am convinced that the of- 
fice of the President is not such a very 
dificult one to fill, his duties being 
mainly to execute the laws of Congress. 
Should I be chosen for this exalted posi- 
tion I would execute the laws of Con- 
gress as faithfully as I have alwavs exe- 
cuted the orders of my superiors.” 





By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


But the capital is not worrying about 
the President’s temperament. In_ the 
scheme of things here he has an assured 
position. 

One of the most obvious situations in 
capital life is the omnipresence of prohibi- 
tion, worn to a thread in discussion but 
eclipsing nearly every other subject. Af- 
ter gently simmering for several years, 
prohibition agitation has really boiled 
over, resulting in one of the most drama- 
tic Congressional hearings of the present 
session. The reverberations from “Room 
224, Senate Office Building,” where a 
sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, composed of Senators Means 
of Colorado, Harreld of Oklahoma, 
Reed of Missouri, Walsh of Montana 
and Goff of West Virginia, conducted 
an “impartial hearing” of wet and dry 
forces, reached the far corners of the 
United States, and, we suspect, echoed 
faintly in Europe. It has been a battle 
royal, and the smoke will be long in 
clearing. 


Wets vs. Drys 


The ostensible purpose of the investi- 
gation was to enable the sub-committee 
to make up its mind about the various 
bills for modification of the Volstead 
Act pending before it, and to report back 
to the full committee, which will then 
make its report to the Senate. The wets 
made a loud and protesting noise against 
prohibition in general, marshalling their 
well-known arguments that the law is 
not being, and cannot be, enforced. The 
dry forces retorted that six years is too 
short a test period, that enforcement is 
improving, and that it is no argument 





against a law itself to prove that it is not 
being adequately enforced. A delegation 
of women in support of prohibition was 
one of the largest and most imposing ever 
witnessed at the capital. 

It was declared before the hearing by 
Senator Walsh, who with Senator Borah 
strongly opposed holding the hearings at 
all, that “‘the only purpose of these pro- 
posed hearings is to use the committee as 
an open forum to spread wet propagan- 
da,” while Senator Borah denounced all 
modification projects as unconstitutional. 
The wets, headed by Senator Bruce of 
Maryland, and Senator Edge of New 
Jersey, who spoke in favor of their modi- 
fication bills, played their trump card 
through one of the committee members 
—Senator Reed of Missouri, who, 
though not wishing to be labeled ‘‘wet,”’ 
assumed the role of cross-examiner for 
that side. By adroit questioning, Sen- 
ator Reed got from General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, generalissimo of the Govern- 
ment enfoycement agencies, a statement 
that he believed the sale of beer for home 
consumption, under Government regula- 
tion, would aid enforcement. Newspa- 
per headlines blazoned far and wide that 
“General Andrews favors Modification 
of Prohibition Act.” The explanation 
was made by General Andrews the next 
day that in answering a “hypothetical 
question” which he understood related 
to “non-intoxicating cereal beverages or 
beer” he was not advocating any change 
in the prohibition law. 

Meanwhile, high officials of the Treas- 
ury hastened to state that General An- 
drews was giving only his personal opin- 
ion, and in no way speaking for the 
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Administration. But the damage had 
been done by the interpretations put on 
his statement by the press, and branches 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League im- 
mediately announced that they would 
petition the President to remove General 
Andrews if he was not in sympathy with 
the Jaw he was appointed to enforce. 

One fact the hearings demonstrated 
beyond question: that the modification- 
ists and anti-prohibitionists are a power- 
ful group, well financed, and deterniined 
to fight to the last ditch. Whether that 
ditch will be represented by an attempt 
at a national referendum, conducted by 
the Government, to discover the real 
trend of public opinion, or some other 
method of definitely closing the question, 
it is too early to surmise. Emory R. 
Buckner, Federal attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York, estimated the 
gross income of the bootleg industry at 
the astounding figure of $3,600,000,000 
annually. This figure was a shock to 
the drys, as showing the financial power 
of their opponents. 

Prohibition also furnished the * 
chamber with one of the most pswertul 
speeches of the session, when Senator 
Borah arose to declare that the issue is 
not modification of the Volstead Act, but 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. Any modification, he 
said, is unconstitutional. 

“So long as the provision is there, in- 
stead of seeking means to evade it, it is 
the duty of the citizens of the United 
States to find means to enforce it,” he 
asserted. 

Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor told the Senate Com- 
mittee organized labor favors giving the 
working man his beer again. Not all 
labor thinks along these lines, however, 
as became clear when Edward Keating, 
former representative from Colorado and 
now editor of Labor, the official organ 
of the railroad brotherhoods, came out 
strongly for continuance of the Volstead 
Act as it stands, with added efforts by 
the Government to enforce it. 


“nate 


That “Younger Generation” 


A good deal of the brunt of the anti- 
prohibitionists’ case seems to have fallen 
upon the “younger generation,” whose 
morals are said to be suffering from the 
necessity of surreptitiously carrying hip 
flasks, and upon high officials who are 
useful stalking horses for the wets’ con- 
tention that the law is disregarded in 
private homes. Neither charge can pos- 
sibly be proved. As Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, head of the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, re- 
minded the committee: “It takes a good 


many hip flasks to equal one saloon.” 
And the high officials, who are never 
mentioned by name, have no chance to 
disprove the assertion that they openly 


patronize bootleggers. 
There have been and are Washington 


officials who would as soon pass around 
hasheesh as to serve wine at a dinner. 
One quiet little story going the rounds 
in Washington credits former Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels and his wife with 
the courage of their prohibition convic- 
tions, and sets an example for others 
who talk about law flouting in high 
places. Mr. Daniels and his wife, at- 
tending a dinner given by a Navy offi- 
cial shortly after prohibition became the 
law of the land, arose and departed with- 
out apologies in the middle of the din- 
ner, because the terrapin which had just 
been put before them was drenched with 
liquor! 

No better time could have been chosen 
for the great prohibition demonstration 
staged by the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement, which 
brought to the capital two thousand 





Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, who led the wom- 
en's “dry” cohorts at the prohibition hearing 


women representing various organiza- 
tions for a three-day conference to draw 
up a platform for the woman voter who 
favors law enforcement. The three-day 
conference opened on the first day as- 
signed the dry forces for appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee, and sixty-five 
women, headed by Mrs. Henry Peabody, 
of Boston, appeared as the first witnesses 
for the prohibitionists. The corridors of 
the Senate Office Building were crowded 
with them, and only a small proportion 
of the delegation gained admittance to 
the committee room. Not even Senator 
Reed’s adroit questioning rattled Mrs. 
Peabody and her associates, who told the 
committee that they were for strengthen- 
ing, rather than weakening, the Volstead 
Act. 

The Woman’s National Committee 
outlined three aims for which they will 
work: return of dry Senators and repre- 
sentatives in the fall elections, assurance 
of a “dry” Administration in 1928, and 
organization of all their forces in the 
big cities which are the center of law 
violations. 

It must have been with some astonish- 
ment that the hundred or more editors 
and publishers from Latin American 
countries. assembled in Washington for 
the first Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists, saw women marching in deter- 
mined cohorts to Capitol Hill and given 
a respectful hearing, holding a conven- 
tion in which they announced their in- 
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tention to use their vote as a weapon to 
enforce their demands, and otherwise 
demonstrating their power in national af- 
fairs. True to the conventions of Latin 
American countries, the wives and wom- 
en relatives who accompanied the dis- 
tinguished journalists to Washington 
were not permitted to attend the business 
meetings of the Congress. 
Pan-American Journalists 

As a basis for closer cooperation 
among the American. republics, the 
Congress laid the foundation for perma- 
nent organization in the form of a 
Pan-American press association. Editors 
of American papers were urged by the 
visiting delegates to print more accurate 
and detailed news concerning the coun- 
tries to the South. Going beyond the 
field of actual journalism, the Congress 
passed a recommendation for ‘‘the estab- 
lishment in New York City of a salon 
for the promotion of artistic production 
in the Western hemisphere.” The value 
of the Congress, however, lay rather in 
the personal contacts formed, the ex- 
change of views on the betterment of 
journalism and the close-up view of the 
capital afforded the visitors, than in the 
passage of formal resolutions. 

The investigation of the Tariff Com- 
mission by a special Senate Committee 
has so far failed to explode any bombs, 
though it has shown why the body 
charged with the administration of the 
flexible tariff feature of the tariff law 
has acted so siowly and with such creak- 
ing ot machinery since the law was en- 
acted. It was brought out by testimony 
of Thomas O. Marvin, Republican, 
chairman of the Commission, and Alfred 
P. Dennis, Democrat, vice-chairman, 
that there has been endless controversy 
over interpretation of the flexible tariff 
provision, Mr. Marvin holding that the 
Commission was only to report to the 
President its findings on comparative pro- 
duction costs, which would show with 
mathematical accuracy whether a revi- 
sion of the existing rate on any com- 
modity was justified. Mr. Dennis, with 
an eloquence born of his Democratic free 
trade beliefs, argued that other factors 
than cost of production should enter into 
the Commission’s recommendations ; that 
the effect of American tariffs on world 
trade, the relative efficiency of American 
and foreign production of certain prod- 
ucts, and other factors, should all be con- 
sidered, and that the Commission is not 
a fact-finding but a quasi-judicial body. 
The maiority of the Commission, he told 
the committee, side with Chairman Mar- 
vin, but the minority, composed of Mr. 
Dennis and Mr. Costigan, have not been 
overriden without protest. 

The Senate Committee has summoned 
William S. Culbertson, American Min- 
ister to Rumania and former Vice-Chair- 
man of the Commission, to come from 
Bucharest to testify. Some of the Sen- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Current Events 


PRING is arriving here in 

New York too as well as in 

Washington, we will inform 

Miss Hackett, though our 

Japanese cherry blossoms 
weren't out far enough to chill in the 
recent relapse. 

And we are likewise stirred over the 
Senate hearing on prohibition, just con- 
cluding, as this is written, with much 
dissatisfaction among the wets because 
Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, failed to take 
the witness chair and submit himself to 
the searching questions of Senator Reed, 
who assumed the role of cross-examiner 
for the anti-prohibitionists. The wets 
are muttering that the drys didn’t give 
their side a fair show. Now it remains 
to be seen what sort of report the com- 
mittee will draft and what, if any, effect 
it will have on the bills for modification 
which are now before Congress. The 
general impression seems to be that the 
result is more likely to be a tightening 
up than a loosening of the prohibition 
law. 


Looking abroad, we see—large in the 
foreground—Mussolini 





ITH his nose damaged by the bul- 
let of an insane Englishwoman, 


Premier Mussolini, of Italy, merely 
gained still more prestige and ac- 
claim. While still in the surgeon’s 


hands, he showed magnanimity to the 


Mussolini, 
master of Italy, 
undoubtedly 
the most 
picturesque 
figure in Europe 





© U. & U. 


would-be assassin, and stopped reprisals. 
Bandaged, he set sail for Italy’s im- 
perial possession, Tripoli, in a great 
blaze of glory. On that trip he talked 
inflammatory talk about Italy’s world 
destiny, which provoked from vari- 
ous parts of Europe irritated pro- 
tests against his “sword-shaking.” 
Our Senate, indeed, joined in the 
chorus—at least those who were oppos- 
ing ratification of the Italian debt settle- 
ment. To let Italy off easy, they said, 
would be to furnish more means for his 





swashbuckling, world-troubling policies. 
The settlement was ratified, though, 
after the hot debate was over. 

When Mussolini returned he was re- 
ceived with a terrific royal ovation, such 
as might have greeted a great Roman 
just back from victory on the battlefield. 
Though he has powerful enemies, it is 
evident that his star is still in the ascen- 
dant. He seems likely to remain abso- 
lute master of Italy for a while yet— 
unless defeated by the serious ailment 
which he is fighting with a gameness 
that adds to his countrymen’s adoration. 


Our Pacific possessions are to be 
studied 


PEAKING of Tripoli and empire, 
S what of our own empire? President 
Coolidge has appointed Colonel Carmi 
A. Thompson, of Ohio, to study our Pa- 
cific possessions—the Philippines, Guam, 
Hawaii, Samoa. Among these the Phil- 
ippines are of course far the most im- 
portant in the survey. Of late, agitation 
for the independence which we promised 
to give the Filipinos when they had 
proved themselves ready, has grown 
more acute. But at the same time there 
has been a change in the American atti- 
tude. Back in 1899, we decided to hold 
the islands on the principle of protec- 
tion and improvement. American busi- 
ness interests, to be sure, have all along 
urged the use of American capital to de- 
velop them. But recently we grew very 
much agitated over the British control 
of rubber prices and the high cost of 
tires, and some one had the bright 
thought that maybe the Philippines 


would grow rubber. Besides, other 
things might grow there which we 


would need in the coming years. So 
there has been a tightening of the ten- 
sion. Under the Jones Act we are 
pledged in all honor to give the Filipinos 
independence when they have shown 
themselves ready to take it. The time 
for fulfilment of that pledge, if we keep 
it, is not determined. Colonel Thomp- 
son’s mission is to study the economic 
and productive possibilities of the various 
insular possessions, and he will take six 
months to the job. 

He has been Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, Treasurer of the United States, 
Secretary to President Taft. He is now 
president of an iron ore company, in 
Cleveland, and is National Commander 
of the Spanish War Veterans’ Associa- 
tion. He was a prospect for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor of Ohio, 
and some hints were dropped that his 





appointment had something to do with 
that fact. 


Looking skyward 


HREE polar flights are tilting our 
mind’s eye skywavd, away from 
government tangles. There is Lieutenant 
Richard E. Byrd, backed principally by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who will try 
flight from Spitzbergen in Norway over 


Colonel 
Umberto 
Nobile, 
Italian 
commander 
of the 
Norge 


©:-Kadel & Herbert 


the Pole to Alaska about the middle of 
May— in the monoplane Josephine Ford. 
His object is exploration of the vast un- 
explored area between the Pole and 
Alaska, where coal and oil deposits may 
be claimed for the United States. 

The second’ is the airship Norge, built 
by Italy and commanded by Colonel 
Umberto Nobile, which mounted from 
Rome after the Pope had given his 
blessing and the Premier his adieux, to 
make a Rome-to-Nome trans-polar flight. 
Already, as this is written, the Norge 
has almost completed her flight over Eu- 
rope to Spitzbergen, where Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth, 
whose disastrous flight and dramatic 
return are remembered from last year, 
will join the command. That flight was 
by plane, this in a dirigible, which can 
stay up much longer and so avoid forced 
landings. Sixteen men packed in two 
square meters, so close one can turn only 
when all turn, are nearing the hardest, 
coldest part of their trip—and long 
newspaper stories of their experiences ap- 
pear as they fly. 

The third airman is George H. Wil- 
kins, backed by the Ford interests, who 
is making trial flights from his base at 
Point Barrow, Alaska. Already he has 
flown farther north than any Arctic ex- 
plorer has ever been—seventy miles 
farther than Amundsen’s flight last year. 
He will not fly beyond the Pole. Like 
Byrd, he is using monoplanes, the 
Alaskan and the Detroiter. Twelve 
days ago he started out in the Alaskan 
on a supply trip from Fairbanks to Point 
Barrow. He has not been heard from 
since. 
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How long are we going to keep ‘alien 
property’? 


HE question of restoring to its 
T owners alien property confiscated 
during the war seems a simple enough 
problem in ethics. This property repre- 
sents investments made by Germans, 
Hungarians and Austrians in this coun- 
try before the war, which were taken 
into ‘“‘custody”’ to prevent the possibility 
that they might be used against us in 
war time. Always it has been the 
American custom to return such prop- 
erty when the war emergency ended. In 
this case we have kept the property a 
long time, and even diverted some of it 
to other uses; the argument has been 
that it should be held as a means of 
forcing payment of our war damage 
claims against Germany. Recently the 
President asked Congress to return the 
property, and Mr. Mellon supported 
him—“‘to confiscate the private property 
of enemy citizens,” he said, “‘is incon- 
sistent with historical American policy, 
detrimental to our own citizens who 
have interests abroad and, above all, 
wrong in morals.”” A bill was framed— 
the Mills bill—to arrange for restora- 
tion of the property and at the same time 
to provide for the payment of American 
claims from the proceeds of a loan from 
the United States TTreasury—which 
would then be reimbursed by Germany 
from the Dawes payments. This seem- 
ed all right until a Democrat discovered 
that Mr. Mills, Mr. Mellon and others 
in the Administration would benefit 
from the arrangement. Some Republi- 
cans backed down, and the new ethical 
issue has apparently thrown the original 
one into confusion. 


The New Jersey mill strike is no long- 
er of merely local concern 


N Passaic, New Jersey, for thirteen 

weeks mill workers have been on 
strike. At one of the mills the workers 
had wanted a wage raise and they got 
a cut; from that beginning the strike 
spread to ten thousand hands. Social in- 
vestigators report desperate conditions 
among them. The workmen claim they 
get only $10 to $19 a week, and the 
would-be picketing children who went 
to the White House last week carried 
banners reading—‘‘Yes, we too want to 
eat; our mothers work nights, our fath- 
ers days, who cares for us?” sei Ke 
“That 10 per cent wage cut took our 
milk away.” “Come to Passaic and 
see how we live.” 

Not only are the conditions notably 
bad, but the methods used by the au- 
thorities, if correctly reported, seem to 
be in violation of constitutional rights 
of speech and assembly. 

Early in the strike,_ picketers on 
orderly parade were charged by police— 
and that time the police made the mis- 
take of charging on newspapermen too, 


which gave the affair unwelcome pub- 
licity. Bail so high as to be prohibitive 
was fixed in the case of the strike leader. 
Albert Weisbord, 4 young man just out 
of Harvard who is said to be a Com- 
munist and is heartily hated by the 
authorities. Though Bainbridge Colby, 
former Secretary of State, pleaded for 
him, he was jailed, and it was only after 
a number of days that the bail was low- 
ered. Sheriff Nimmo, of Bergen Coun- 
ty, resorted to the antiquated Civil War 
Riot Act, the legality of which is being 
tested. 

The authorities claim that these work- 
ers are Communistic, led by out-and-out 
Communists and that stern methods are 
in order. 

A mediation committee under the 
Governor’s charge is at work on the 
problem, and a Senate resolution for an 
inquiry into the situation is under con- 
sideration. It seems to be sadly needed. 


Tacna-A rica is a synonym for trouble 


HAT Tacna-Arica business which 

sounds so incomprehensible — to 
North American ears, is proving very 
troublesome to the Administration. 
There they are—the two little provinces 
over which Chile and Peru have dis- 
agreed since the eighties, and whose des- 
tinies we have tried to settle by letting 
their inhabitants vote as to which coun- 
try they want to join. This was the so- 
lution agreed on, you remember, by 
Chile and Peru—a plebiscite to be taken 
ten years after they signed a peace treaty. 
But the plebiscite never came off. So 
when the whole business was referred to 
the President as arbiter and he said, 
“Take that vote,” we tried to arrange 
it. General Pershing worked at it until 
he had to come home. Then General 
Lassiter took over the job. But both 
countries raised continued objections, 
and when it became clear that a plebis- 
cite would be a disaster if it took place 
at all, we tried to substitute diplomatic 
suggestion. 

Secretary Kellogg has proposed sev- 
eral plans. One is that the territory 
should be neutralized and made inde- 
pendent, or put under some other coun- 
try’s control. This would be a very 
artificial arrangement. <A better pro- 
posal is that Bolivia, which lies just 
east of Tacna and Arica, inland, shall 
buy the central part of the strip, or all 
of it, and so gain the outlet to the sea 
which she so needs. This is in line with 
offers that both countries have already 
tentatively made to Bolivia, and sounds 
hopeful. If only the central part were 
bought, the northern and southern parts 
might go back to Peru and Chile re- 
spectively. 

What will happen if Chile or Peru 
refuses all suggestions? Every once in a 
while there is a murmur that the prob- 
lem will eventually go to the League of 
Nations, with the suggestion that then 
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we shall see what will happen to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


Germany and Russia give alarm with 
a treaty 


HE so-called “neutrality treaty” 
essentially a trade treaty—just 
concluded by Germany and Russia has 
not met with a friendly reception every- 
where. Rumanian, Czechoslovakian, 
French leaders took alarm, fearing an al- 
liance of armies and armaments would 
develop out of the agreement. They 
carried their troubles to wise M. Briand, 
of France, who seems to have been 
soothing, and Great Britain’s spokesman 
has taken pains not to ‘regard with 
alarm.” As a matter of fact, steady 
statesmen of Europe know that Ger- 
many can not make her payments with- 
out selling her goods—and there is the 
question, where shall she send them? 
The treaty provides friendly relations 
in all political and economic matters. In 
case either country is attacked without 
provocation, the other remains neutral. 
The treaty foundation was laid five 
years ago and negotiations have been 
going on at intervals ever since. Ger- 
many’s Locarno and League of Nations 
policies, her representatives say, remain 
unaltered. 


Great Britain’s coal trouble near an- 
other crisis 


UST as we get over our coal trou- 
~J bles (temporarily, anyhow,) Great 
Britain’s grow worse. Some time ago 
the British Government decided on a 
subsidy to the coal industry, which was 
in a desperate way. Of course there 
was a loud hullabaloo from all sides, but 
no other course—save nationalization, 
which the Conservative Government 
wouldn’t consider — seemed _ feasible. 
Then along came the report of the’ Coal 
Commission, which had been studying 
the industry, and it recommended that 
the Treasury subsidy should stop May 
1. Premier Baldwin has, however, said 
that he is willing to carry it on for 
maybe three months if that will bring 
results—and avert a strike. No doubt 
the industry is in a really bad condition 
and reorganization is necessary. But 
both sides are very stubborn. If the 
subsidy is continued, it will be of no 
use unless at the same time the Com- 
mission’s other recommendations for 
unification of mines and wage revisions 
are carried out. A terrible example! 


Debt Settlements 


HE Belgian debt settlement was 
ratified in the Senate. 

A proposal for the settlement of the 
most disturbing of all, the French debt, 
was made by M. Berenger, French am- 
bassador to the United States, but has 
been rejected by the American Debt 


Commissioners. 
April 26, 1926. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


Campus 
Citizens 
By MARY E. WOOLLEY * 


The President of Mount 
Holyoke College, whom 
the CITIZEN proudly 
claims as a Contributing 
Editor, talks about student 
government as a training 
ground for citizenship— 
and by way of illustration 
explains the non-smoking 
rule at Mount Holyoke. 
Readers, of college age or 
older, are invited to com- 
ment in brief letters. 


HE recent upheaval in some of 

the women’s colleges on the 

subject of smoking has raised 

again among college students 

the discussion of the kind of 
democracy they enjoy in their own stu- 
dent self-government _ organizations. 
And, along with this, in many quarters, 
it has brought the implication that de- 
mocracy means the divine right of the in- 
dividual to do just as he pleases. | 
have used the pronoun he advisedly, for 
this attitude in college is but a reflex 
of the attitude outside. Student conten- 
tions that democracy among them is non- 
existent because they must attend chapel, 
or must not smoke, or must in one way 
or another adjust themselves to other 
opinions than their own, really are sam- 
ples of the whole problem of government 
in our time. The relation of the student 
self-governing groups to the administra- 
tion of the college represents the relation 
between the individual and the weight 
of constituted authority and social cus- 
tom in a democracy. 

Of course, it is possible to push this 
analogy too far. The student commu- 
nity can not be absolutely self-determin- 
ing, since the college, as represented by 
the administration, must stand for cer- 
tain policies and not leave all to the deci- 
sion of a constantly changing student 
constituency. The students are but one 


*In collaboration with Marjorie B. Green- 
ie. 


organ- 
ized body 


within the 


larger or- 
ganiza- 
tion which 


consti- 
tutes the col- 


lege. Often, 
©, like similar 
Fechiine groups within the 


larger organization of 
the state, they complain of lack of repre- 
sentation—or of true democracy—when 
all they mean is that other groups are be- 
ing represented as well as themselves. 
The variety of considerations that may 
enter into any problem of government 
was illustrated recently when the smok- 
ing question arose at Mount Holyoke 
College. The students, following the ex- 
ample of Vassar and Bryn Mawr, re- 
pealed the provision against smoking 
while under the jurisdiction of the col- 
lege, which had hitherto been one of 
their own student laws. In this I think 
many were actuated less by a desire to 
smoke than by the feeling that they 
should not prevent other students from 
doing so if they wished. They looked to 
nothing beyond the position of themselves 
and their own generation in the matter. 
But the parents who pay the bills for 
their daughters’ college education, often 
at considerable sacrifice, and the alumnae 
who help to support the college and who 
partly depend on the name and reputa- 
tion of the college for their own prestige 
within their own communities, surely 
have a right to an opinion about that to 












Student Alumnae Hall, Mount Holyoke, and 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President 


which the college shall be committed. 
The administration is bound to represent 
the opinion of what has been called the 
“college in the world”—the whole body 
of the college supporters, graduates, and 
friends to whom the name of the college 
is bound up in many ways with their 
own life, and work, and personal stand- 
ing. In this case the administration feels 
that the consensus of opinion in this 
larger Mount Holyoke is against the ac- 
tion of the students. 

Moreover, although a practice like 
smoking may seem to the _ individual 
something that does her no harm, it 
makes trouble for the college authorities. 
For one thing, it increases the danger of 
fire. It would also be difficult to keep 
the social rooms fresh and pleasant to 
visitors and non-smokers among the stu- 
dents themselves. Many people enjoy 
fresh tobacco smoke; I know of no one 
who enjoys it stale! Although these 
problems are settled in various ways at 
other institutions, surely the college au- 
thorities have a right to say whether they 
wish to have the added trouble. This 
should be taken into consideration before 
people unthinkingly sympathize with the 
various efforts of the younger generation 
to be self-determining when, in the na- 
ture of the case, they can not be the only 
ones to meet the results of their own 
actions. And that same principle applies 
to any other social group within the state. 

So much of the government of the 
modern student body is in its own hands 
that I think we may consider student 
self-government a_ genuine _ training 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Editorially Speaking 


We Decline to Explain 


RUMOR is on its rounds that the reservations 
A attached to the resolution by which the Senate 

“advised and consented” to American member- 
ship in the World Court have already been rejected. 
Not so. No one of the signatory nations has as yet 
publicly announced action upon them. 

By the terms of the Senate resolution, the powers 
signatory to the Protocol are to indicate their acceptance 
of the conditions of adhesion “through an exchange of 
notes” before the signature of the United States is 
affixed. That provision is of Senate origin, though the 
idea is embodied in the Secretary of State’s letter of 
February 17, 1923, when he states that “the attitude 
of this government will thus be defined and communi- 
cated to the other signatory powers whose acquiescence 
in the stated conditions will be necessary.” 

As the European press began to question the wisdom 
of some of the reservations, especially the fifth, it was 
proposed by Austen Chamberlain that a conference at 
Geneva of all the nation-members of the World Court 
would tend to secure a better understanding and prob- 
ably an entire agreement. This plan pleased the whole 
world except the United States. The United States 
was invited to participate in that conference in order 
that the reservations might be explained if necessary. 
This invitation was declined. The President has said 
that the reservations are quite clear enough as they 
stand and need no interpretation. 

But are they clear? Suppose a representative of this 
country should go to Geneva for the conference. A 
delegate from Sweden might ask: “Mr. American, 
your fifth reservation provides, ‘Nor shall it (the 
Court), without the consent of the United States, en- 
tertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has 
or claims an interest.” Will you kindly inform us how 
the League, desiring an advisory opinion upon a ques- 
tion, shall determine whether the United States ‘claims 
an interest’ in it or not? Must not the query be put 
to the United States every time an advisory opinion is 
desired before the question can be submitted to the 
Court? Just what power in the United States will 
have the authority to determine the query when put— 
the President, the Secretary of State, or will a two- 
thirds votes of the Senate to ‘advise and consent’ be 
necessary? If the consent of the Senate is necessary, 
how long a period would be required to get the query 
answered, especially if the question arose during ad- 
journment ?” 

The powers in Washington must have perceived in 
what a cloud of embarrassment an American delegate 
in Geneva would find himself should such questions be 
put; and it must have been justified fear that he 
couldn’t answer the questions which might be asked 
that led them to decline. More, were he able to answer 
all queries nobly, there remained the puzzler, would 
the Senate that created the reservations consent to his 
interpretations ? 

Meanwhile the adhesion of the United States to the 
World Court “rests upon the lap of the gods” until 


September, when a conference in Geneva will wrestle 
with the problems involved in the above questions. The 
United States probably will expect to receive an indi- 
vidual reply from each country, but if the members of 
the Court will agree upon their replies, it will avoid 
troublesome complications.—C. C. C. 


BES 


The “Truth” About Prohibition 
Gare Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel of 


the Anti-Saloon League: ‘National arrests have 
decreased by 500,000 since prohibition became 
effective.” 

Says Stanley Shirk, Research Director of the Moder- 
ation League: ‘Arrests of young men have increased 
about 575 per cent over pre-prohibition days.” 

The Salvation Army tells how greatly improved they 
find conditions in the homes of the poor, because money 
is going into rent and shoes instead of drink. A pro- 
bation officer claims that any such new prosperity is 
due to the profits from home stills) One Canadian 
testifies that Government control of sale is the happy 
answer, and the next that the Canadian system is rid- 
dled with bootlegging. 

“What is truth?” 

The exchange of evidence and arguments is not over 
yet as this is written, and it is too soon to sum up and 
weigh the evidence. That must wait. So far the one 
thing proved is that nothing has been finally proved, 
and when one reflects on the colossal size of the ex- 
periment one realizes what a tiny little time is seven 
years for its testing. On the face of it, it is prepos- 
terous to claim that the impossibility of enforcement has 
been conclusively demonstrated. Enforcement must be 
not only a matter of the right officials, rightly chosen 
(which we haven’t had), and enough of them (which 
we haven’t had), but also a matter of education, a 
gradual sinking in of a new point of view. 

Meantime, honest differences of opinion prevail, as 
well as clashing propagandas inspired by self-interest. 
Discussion of a law is the right of every American 
citizen; but until and unless it is changed, his obligation 
to conform to the law so long as it is one, is clear. 


GIGS 


“Swat the Sign” 


GAIN the roads are rolling full of automobiles. 
Again on every side we see a fine mixture of 
bursting buds and chewing-gum signs; noble 

trees flushing green in their branches, while their trunks 
proclaim garage and chicken dinner advice. Again we 
fail entirely to see a choice view because we lack lad- 
ders to scale the signboards. 

That is, if we live in communities where signboards 
are subject to no restriction. Happily, their number 
is decreasing. But not automatically. Ask the Na- 
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tional Committee for Restriction of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing (Mrs. W. L. Lawton, chairman), which is work- 
ing hard to save American scenery, country and city, 
from defacement. State leaders are actively campaign- 
ing through hundreds of committees. A long list of 
organizations, including the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, are cooperating. “Twenty-nine na- 
tional advertisers have adopted the Committee’s policy 
of “restriction of all outdoor advertising to commercial 
districts where it will not injure scenery, civic beauty 
or residential values.” Many others, without formal 
pledges, are giving up rural boards. Anti-billboard 
agitation is gaining real headway in many states and 
laws are being passed to save America the Beautiful 
from being America the Ugly. 

If any group of women are looking for some civic 
job, here is one to their hands. The National Com- 
mittee (119 East 19th St., New York City), is ready 
to help, and a good start is their two recent pamphlets, 
‘Progress in 1925” and “What Attracts the Tourist 
to Your Town?” But you don’t have to be a group to 
be useful. Letters to the advertisers who are offenders 
around or in your town are a powerful weapon. Flor- 
ida’s slogan, inelegant but effective, might well be a 
campaign cry—‘Swat the Sign and Save the Scenery.” 


CAGES 


Primartes! 


N her account of the senators who are seeking re- 

election this year (page 5), Miss Rigby couldn’t tell 

you the whole story. The rest is up to you in 
whose states contests are coming—to find out the com- 
plete record; to see whether your senatorial spokesman 
is wet or dry, friend or foe of the World Court, of 
child labor, and whether he considers the interests of 
his country or his party the more important when the 
two conflict. And remember, it is at the primaries that 
your votes count. That’s why we are talking about 
the senators now instead of in the fall. The primaries 
have begun, and run right along through the spring 
and summer. Don’t forget or neglect! 


* * * * * * 


Women will welcome the news that Judge Florence 
E. Allen is to run for nomination to the Senate in 
Ohio. A tireless advocate of peace measures, the first 
woman ever to sit on a state Supreme Court bench, 
a sound feminist, in every way not only beyond re- 
proach but meriting praise, Judge Allen is a candidate 
to be proud of. When we talk about wanting women 
to run for office, this is the kind of women we mean! 


EPG 
The Perfect Child 


66 F THE thinking, acting women of this country 
| caught the picture of a whole generation of chil- 
dren, fit, sound, approximately perfect; reared 

in a home, educated in a school, living in a community 
—if their imaginations were so fired by that picture 
that they mustered their forces to the great objective— 
no conceivable accomplishment of industry, of politics, 
or finance, no revolutionary discovery of science could 
accomplish so much to make America a great force in 


world progress.” 


That is a privileged advance quotation from a mes- 
sage by Aida de Acosta Root, of the American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, which, with the cooperation of 
health agencies and national women’s organizations, 
is celebrating May Day as Child Health Day. 
(See pages 31-32.) “No nation,” says Mrs. Root, 
“has ever yet visualized free and perfect childhood. 
That is a new pioneering venture. . . . And it is essen- 
tially a woman’s venture. . . . Will American women 
see the power that lies in this picture and unite their 
energies in a greater parenthood which reaches out 
through the home, the school and the community?” 

Will they? It is a splendid vision, to be realized bit 
by bit in our own communities. It means the destruc- 
tion of slums, child labor, malnutrition, ignorance; the 
creation of every right social and economic condition, 
to produce Perfect Childhood. 


GES 


Suspicions and Courage 


T used to be possible (didn’t it?) to oppose some 

measure or policy and merely be an opponent of 

that measure or policy. But those simple days are 
gone. Since the war, and especially since the Russian 
Soviet Government was set up, any attitude of a liberal 
tinge is considered not on its merits but on suspicion— 
of being “inspired” or “paid for” by Red Russia, or— 
favorite charge—controlled by persons “interlocked” 
with other persons who direct radical organizations. 

For instance: Some respectable citizen figures out 
that compulsory military training in regular colleges 
is a bad thing for his boys. Very well, prove that 
there is a Communist on the board of some organiza- 
tion which also opposes the compulsory principle, and 
there you are! 

Some one else, with old American traditions in his 
blood, objects to the exclusion of political refugees 
from our country, and again finds the case settled by 
the neighbors, not on its merits, but on the alignments. 
It is likely to get to the point where if a radical favors 
cleaning up our parks or better milk for babies, those 
causes will be considered sinister. 

The sad part of it is that the gag is accepted. Hesi- 
tation is felt about using words and labels that the 
bogey-haunted have attacked, about standing for ideas 
about which an insinuation can be made. We need a 
new courage to stick to our principles, when we are 
sure of them, regardless of the company. 


EAGLES 
Stull? 


’ WERE is a gem—a phrasing of masculine ideals 
H of feminine behavior in the year 1001 as reported 

by Lady Murasaki in “The Tale of Genji’: 

“Sometimes indeed a woman should even pretend to 
know less than she knows, or say only a part of what 
she would like to say.” ... . 

“But when all is said and done, there can be no 
greater virtue in woman than this: that she should 
with gentleness and forbearance meet every wrong 
whatsoever that falls to her share.” 

They’ve been at it a long time—haven’t they? 
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Lady 
of Many 
Gardens 








F course it would have been 
pleasanter to interview her 
in a garden and watch her 
at work with her camera. 
Next best was the quiet ex- 
hibition room whose walls were lined 
with her lovely photographs of Old 
World garden beauty, while a fountain 
plashed appropriately in the center. 
And third best was the high hotel room 
where the lady of the gardens lived 


A few of Frances 
Benjamin Johnston's 
photographs of Euro- 
pean gardens. 


Above — The Villa 
Cypris, at Cap Martin 
on the French Riviera. 
At the left—the pool 
and cypresses at the 
Villa Falconieri, Italy, 
and at the right, a lit- 
tle garden court of the 
Alhambra, Spain. 


among bewildering folders of prints and 
her precious garden books of all the ages, 
with bits of transported beauty here and 
there—pierced brass, red lacquer, a pool 
of rosy beads—proving the love of color 
on which Frances Benjamin Johnston 
lives. 

Miss Johnston owns no_ gardens. 
They are hers by right of knowledge, 
love and artistic presentation. Over 
most of the world she has photographed 
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Caroline 


Avis 























them—and the list shows names dear in 
many a traveler’s memory: gardens of 
the Villa Borghese, those about Frascati, 
Viterbo, Tivoli, the gardens of the 
French chateaux, of Syria, of the Alham- 
bra, and of the country which is all a 
garden—England. To picturing them 
she has brought a finely developed photo- 
graphic technique, an unusual feeling for 
composition, a knowledge of gardens 
based on first-hand study and wide read- 
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The massed climb- 
ing roses of the up- 
per picture are at 
the Villa La Pietra, 
near Florence. 


ing, and a sincere wish to 
use her art as a_back- 
ground for disseminating a 
sense of beauty. 

A pioneer by heritage 
and nature, she was per- 
haps the first. woman in 
this country who went de- 
liberately into photog- 
raphy as a profession; the 
only woman at the Inter- 
national Congress of Pho- 
tography held in Paris in 
1900. Before _photog- 
raphy there was study at 
Julien’s in Paris and at 
the Art Students’ League 
in Washington. In those 
days Miss Johnston had 
ambitions to be an illustrator with brush 
and pencil, but chance deflected her, and 
almost before she knew it she became one 
with the lens and was pioneering in the 
business of picturing Presidents, cabinet 
ministers and other Washington notables. 
A family background of social promi- 
nence gave her easy access to the great, 
who had not yet become hardened to fac- 
ing a camera at every turn, and for some 
years Frances Johnston made portraits, 
free from the blight of stiffness and re- 
touching, in her Washington studio. 
Somewhere along the way she took time 
for a thorough technical training in the 
Smithsonian laboratories, which incident- 
ally introduced her to color photography 
in its infancy. She eagerly watched each 
early color process, and herself did some 
of the first autochromes. 

It was her love of color that led her 
to picture gardens. She had always 
loved them, growing up in her grand- 
mother’s old-fashioned garden at Roches- 








ter, a city noted for its flowers; and later 
establishing her first studio in the famous 
rose garden of her own home in Wash- 


ington. She knew flowers by their first 
names. Gradually she began to show 
slides and talk garden talk. From auto- 
chromes she turned to black and whites, 
so skilfully taken that color could be 
successfully applied and so that in some 
uncanny way they actually suggest color 
values themselves. Meantime she was 
collecting and studying garden books (a 
delectable collection it is, with sober 
garden history nudging “Flora’s Inter- 
preter’ on her shelves), and by the time 
she was ready for the centuries-old gar- 
dens of Europe she was steeped in their 
lore. Last year for seven months, 
equipped with letters from ambassadors 
and other great ones to open guarded 
gates, she photographed abroad. This 
year she is telling the story. Another 
year she will find other gardens to pic- 
ture. 


Below, the water 
garden ana Chinese 
pagoda on Lord 
and Lady Astor's 
estate, Cliveden, al 
Taplow-on-T hames 


Always in her lectures 
she has to explain that 
these Old World gardens 
of the fifteenth and _ six- 
teenth centuries do not 
necessarily mean flowers. 
The Italian gardens, for 
instance, on which most 
formal garden design is 
based, had few flowers ex- 
cept as incidental to the 
season. It was the Ital- 
ians who, when the old 
days of living behind fort- 
ress walls had passed, be- 
gan to develop the garden 
as a link between the 
dwelling and the land- 
scape. The architectural 
lines of the house were carried out on to 
the land in stone, verdure, water; but 
actual flowers were usually only a lovely 
incident, or reserved for a “‘secret gar- 
den,” set off by itself. Those who have 
visited even one of the great Italian ex- 
amples of landscape gardening know that 
the ‘‘verdure” is cypress, ilex, stone-pine, 
broad-leafed laurel, pomegranate, box— 
in bowered avenues and formal plant- 
ings. 

French landscape architects took up 
the Italian idea, adapting it to a country 
less mountainous, more suave and 
smooth. The results of the French mind 
operating on the Italian idea were gar- 
dens balanced and architectural, almost, 
one might say, geometrical, in their for- 
mality. Mrs. Wharton, in her “Italian 
Villas,” says it all in two sentences: 
The gardens of Italy were gardens of the 
emotions, the gardens of France were 
gardens of the mind. Garden evolutions 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RGANIZATION can only be intelligently developed 
when we take into account the purpose for which it is 
designed. In the League of Women Voters we have two 
immediate objects: First, to bring the average member into 
closer contact with our policies and to give her a greater share 
in the responsibility of developing a platform. Second, to 
extend to an ever-increasing group our education in citizenship. 
To accomplish this, three things are necessary: First, in 
every state and local League a functioning board, by which 
we mean one that meets regularly and is increasingly informed 
and better able to speak to the program. It is perfectly, obvi- 
ous that with a program as varied as ours, which concerns 
itself with any or all current political questions that come with- 
in the province of our three departments, continuous education 
is necessary, and that education must begin with the board. 
To organize for that purpose it has been necessary in many 
states to change the by-laws, it has involved payment of expense 
of members attending board meetings, and necessitated a sys- 
tem of elections which secures some degree of permanency. 
Second, our system of communication must be further de- 
veloped, in order that the educational work necessary to the 
proper understanding of the program may be carried to all 
our local units. We are growing rapidly in this direction 
through a system which includes state bulletins; state organ- 
izers; a more careful consideration of the subject matter con- 
tained in circular letters; a growing habit of conference, both 
within the states and between states; a careful routing of 
speakers; and the regional system. However, we have a long 
way yet to go. Too many of our local Leagues still feel out of 
touch and only personal contact will help their difficulty. 
Third, in larger cities we must have an office and staff 
workers, and the state Leagues must have these and a field 
secretary as well in order to release our officers and volun- 
teer workers for their greatest usefulness. There is no limit 


to what a League might do in the way of citizenship education. 
No League has even begun to plumb the opportunities; the 
most of them at present are hampered because nearly everyone 
of the leaders is driven beyond the limit which we have a 
right to ask. Staff workers should carry the routine and even 
much of the educational work and so release the leaders from 
the drudgery of detail in order that they may find time to 
look about, enlist new leadership, and bring to the tre- 
mendously important business of policy-making a freshness of 
vision which is not possible where there is too much fatigue. 

The League is not like the old suffrage organization or 
the W. T. U. with their single purpose. We have a 
constantly varying program with which to deal, and we must 
provide for the sort of organization that makes proper con- 
sideration of this progr 





In the Congress 
| Ryn members have reason to rejoice in the action of 


the House of Representatives on Monday, April 5, when 
it passed, by a vote of 218-44, the bill (H.R. 7555) which 
will extend the authorization for the appropriation for the 
Maternity and Infancy Act for two years. There was little 
debate. 

Interest will now center on the action of the Senate, where 
the measure (S. 2696) is before the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Department of Education (H.R. 5000) (S. 291). These 
proposals to create a Department of Education are before the 
Committee in both Houses. 

Opposition to the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment (S.J. 
Res. 8) (H.J.Res. 15). These resolutions are pending before 
the Judiciary Committees of both Houses. 

Opposition to the So-called Equal Rights Amendment (S.J. 
11) (H.J.Res. 81). This measure is still before the Judi- 
ciary Committees in both Houses. 

The Lehlbach Amendment to the Classification Act of 1923 
(H.R. 359) (S. 1077). These measures are still pending 
before the Civil Service Committees of both Houses.—M. O. 


Citizenship Schools 


F the many reports of the League’s progress in the last 

fiscal year, the one dealing with citizenship schools, more 
than any other phase of educational work, points out the good 
strides being made. In the last twelve months, state and local 
Leagues in twenty-five states held citizenship schools, and 
round-tables or study groups were reported from twenty-seven 
states. Eighteen states were represented in a series of lectures 
arranged by local Leagues. 

The citizenship school program for 1926-1927 is to be 
ushered in, particularly for League members in the South, on 
an extensive scale. Plans are now complete for a regional 
conference of two days to be followed by a three-day citizen- 
ship school in Asheville, North Carolina, June 28-July 2. The 
conference program provides for discussion of the program of 
the Departments of Efficiency in Government and Interna- 
tional Cooperation to Prevent War, and for the committees 
on Living Costs and the Legal Status of Women. The school 
program offers consideration of county government, living 
costs, international relations, the administration of public wel- 
fare, and needed improvements in the ballot. 
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Miss Hauser Mrs. Morrisson 


The Convention Trail 


IX years ago, just after Federal suffrage was attained, 

Mrs. George Gellhorn, of St. Louis, said: “‘It is squarely 
up to the League of Women Voters to take the next step, 
Education and Legislation. Is our organization ready?” 

It was ‘“‘ready,” and stili is. One has only to hear delegates 
and visitors from forty odd states refer to the deliberations, 
the reports, addresses, and action at their convention just now 
coming to a close, to realize that no problem or no goal is in- 
surmountable to the woman voter allied with the League of 
Women Voters. 

Convincing evidence of the spirit which Mrs. Park described 
as “the spirit which maketh alive” is seen and felt at every 
turn. It has been an endless trail of challenging discussion, 
serious and sane debate, and above all, forceful action, the 
spirit of which is best embodied in the convention motto, “To 
build upon the deep intent the deed.” 

The convention trail has had its byways and highways 
leading to fields of education, efficiency in government, social 
hygiene, industrial problems, the home and living costs, and 
the legal status of women. Another trail has led to a round 
of delightful entertainments, overflowing evidence of the 
cordial welcome and hospitality of St. Louis and an energetic 
committee under the direction of Mrs. Ernest Stix. Still an- 
other trail mapped a course of conferences, for state delega- 
tions, staff, committee chairmen, and regional leaders. 

The main road, however, was the more popular one. It 
took the New York city leader and the farm woman from the 
Dakotas to four business sessions, three mass meetings, and two 
impressive dinners. It took the old suffrage worker and the 
new League member, side by side, to an anniversary meeting 
on Friday night, where discouragement and disappointment— 
if any ever existed—were cast to the winds, and a new vista 
opened up. It was a stirring meeting, this anniversary of the 
seventh birthday of the League. There was inspiration, 
strengthening spirit, and all the attributes of a glorious chal- 
lenge for the future in the addresses of Miss Sherwin, Mrs. 
Park, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. There was but one 
sad note—the absence of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the cre- 
ator of the League. Murmurs of sorrowful “Oh’s” greeted 
the announcement that she was detained by illness in New 
York. 

What a goal Miss Sherwin set for us, in what she called 
“the romantic age of politics!” There is a challenge for us, 
she said, in “the demonstration of political education as a proc- 
ess of democracy,” a challenge to prove the experiment and 
to establish that which is proved. 

“Tt means a new adventure for us all,” she said. “It means 
invention and trial by error. It means persistence in little 
things. It means a very real share in one of the greatest of 
human endeavors.” 

International relations came to the fore, as in all other an- 
nual gatherings. It was the theme of the Sunday afternoon 
mass meeting, scores of informal conferences and a business 
session, where topics such as problems of the Pacific, causes of 
war, the powers of the President, and cooperation with the 
League of Nations received major attention. Miss Morgan 
herself reminded League members of their opportunities in 


Miss Sherwin 





© Harris & Ewing 
Miss Clark Miss Morgan 
influencing public opinion in regard to world affairs, and the 
earnest need of action at this time. Chester H. Rowell, bril- 
liant orator from California, traced the World Court cam- 
paign, decried the irreconcilable minority domination in the 
Senate, urged women to “use brains rather than emotion” on 
questions of an international nature, and set up hopes for “a 
settled condition in which we can take at least this small meas- 
ure of international cooperation for granted.” Professor 
James T. Shotwell, an expert on peace and disarmament, out- 
lined the chief points in the strategy of peace, declared the 
tormer neutrality position of the United States is now impos- 
sible, and stated that the “realignment of the United States 
in the face of a world organizing itself for Peace cannot be 
longer delayed without serious consequences for all.” 

Delegates would not feel quite at home unless there was 
some convention consideration of the centralization of gov- 
ernment. Miss Marguerite M. Wells, of Minneapolis, an- 
swered that need in a masterly picturization of ““The Great 
Administration.” Another inspiring and authoritative word on 
“Amending the Constitution” came from Dorothy Kenyon, a 
young woman lawyer of New York City. Miss Ethel M. 
Smith, legislative secretary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, contributed a discussion of personnel service. 

Organization had its afternoon in a series of six round 
tables, around which gathered workers from every sized com- 
munity in the land. It had its hour, too, in a convention ses- 
sion, when Mrs. James E. Cheesman, of Rhode Island, and 
Mrs. William G. Hibbard, of Illinois, looked back on the 
progress of the last seven years, and also visualized goals for 
the future. Important action and adoption of the League’s 
1926-1927 program occupied portions of several sessions, but 
limited space prevents detailed interpretation in this issue. 
Suffice it to say, that very few changes were made to the pro- 
posed form. There is one addition, however, of particular 
interest, in the inclusion of immigration as a subject for study. 

A feature of an amended by-law means that the League is 
to have biennial sessions, and therefore no national gathering 
again until 1928. Another change provided for the addition 
of two vice-presidents to the list of officers, a need long felt 
with the ever-increasing scope of national work. 

To the delight of all, Miss Sherwin will direct the League’s 
forces for another two years. She will have five vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. James W. Morrisson, of Chicago, Miss Mollie Ray 
Carroll, former Women-in-Industry chairman, and Miss Eliz- 
abeth J. Hauser joining the ranks with the reélected Miss 
Morgan and Miss Clark. Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, of 
Connecticut, is to fill that very important place of secretary, 
long the accepted post of Miss Hauser. Miss Ludington is 
to watch over finances again, and Mrs. Caspar Whitney, and 
Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, of St. Louis, are the only new faces in 
the regional directorships. 

It would not do (even though the printer is calling for his 
copy) to forget a mention of a stimulating mass meeting, 
where agriculture, business, and labor joined hands in discus- 
sion of the political problems of economic groups. Carl 


Vrooman, Ivy Lee, and Matthew Woll, all experts and lead- 
ers in their respective fields, had a large part in bringing to a 
dramatic close a convention which a delegate from Maine said 
‘“‘made her puff with pride.” 
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Ely New Voters’ 
Section 





“O, the Glory of the Years to Be!” 


Sherwin told the 


i DON’T want to stop living,” Miss 
“until I have 


New Voters’ delegates to the convention, 
seen this that is dawning come true.” 

One hundred strong they came to St. Louis from fifty 
colleges and twenty-one states and from business, industrial 
and home groups for the “New Voters’ week-end at the 
National League Convention. 

“We had a candy sale to send us,” said a delegation 
spokesman, “and we'll have to have another when we get 
back.’ ‘‘Mother’s initiative,” bridge parties, subscriptions, 
and passes on the railroad, all invoked as ways and means, 
bore out the contention of one New Voter that the young 
people of today are “practical, not emotional.” 

Saturday and Sunday, stretched to the snapping-point, of- 
fered a business session of the general convention, a luncheon 
meeting addressed by girls whose League experience in college 
had helped them “‘make good” after graduation, a conference 
on organization problems, dinner at the Town Club with the 
National Board, an evening session on ‘Practical Politics, as 
seen by women in political position and as seen by young 
voters,” Sunday luncheons arranged by St. Louis hostesses, 
and the League’s inspiring Sunday afternoon peace meeting. 
The careful plans and tireless works of the St. Louis New 
Voters (Mrs. Alex Hope, chairman), and Washington 
University (Miss Virginia Black, Committee Chairman), 
hostesses to the New Voters’ section of the convention, bore 
fruit in charming and warming hospitality. i 

It was a working conference, centering around the discus- 
sion of two problems (1) organizing a college League, and 
(2) what to do with a college League when organized. 

“Over-organization on the campus,” said a delegate from a 
large state university, “must result in the survival of the fit- 
test.” A League in an Eastern normal school had used the 
“big sister” idea in interesting freshmen in becoming League 
members. 

“Have good publicity before organizing,” 
gate from a particularly successful League. 

“We took the roll of every member of classes in Political 
Science and History, and sent a personal letter about the 
League,” was the report of a League enthusiast from a state 
university with an enrollment of ten thousand. 

At a recent campus election, in a college with a League, out 
of 557 girls, 557 ballots were counted. °T he voter who votes 
in a mass—‘‘goose-step’’—was scored, also the “defeatist atti- 
tude of those who tell you your little effort is a mere nothing.” 

Politics, to the joy of the National League of Women 
Voters, has been discovered by the New Voter to be “not dull, 

aot arid, an exciting challenge!”—MarGARETTA WILLIAM- 
SON. 


advised a dele- 


IKE the little boy who dreams and dreams, the National 
League has dreamed and hoped that some day it could 

have a beautiful silk American flag. To be sure, it has in 
national headquarters various kinds of flags, but it has wanted 
one with “gold fringe and everything.”” The wish came true 


when Mrs. Watson Blair, of Chicago, presented the League 
with the handsomest flag we ever saw, in memory of her son, 
Watson K. Blair. 


for several days. 


Mrs. Blair was a guest of the convention 
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Government, Scientific and Human 


OW Janet can get her hair all curled up over the 

1 Short Ballot, but I have to have a little human in- 
terest,’ confided one delegate to another as we were crowding 
into the lifts of the Hotel Statler just before the Committee 
conference opened Wednesday afternoon. 

She and Janet must each have been satisfied before the ses- 
sions were over, for the topics in the different conferences 
ran trom the intricacies of taxation to the baby saved by the 
Sheppard-Towner nurse; from the economic influences under- 
lying our foreign relations to the thwarted lives of factory 
workers. A veritable little university was set up in the great 

hotel. 

It took the ballroom to hold the students of Miss Sher- 
win’s courses in Efficiency in Government. The first hour 
went to election procedure, how to simplify it and yet ensure 
honest election. Janet’s hair must have curled very tight in- 
deed, during the accounts of the fifty-seven varieties of regis- 
tration practiced in these United States, methods in some cases 
so ingeniously devised that they keep out not only fraudulent 
voters, but honest ones. 

The next hour belonged to taxation, which, as painted by 
Mr. J. A. Zangerle, county auditor in Cleveland, is a mar- 
velous example of the cubist school. The waste and injustice 
are so incredibly absurd. Dean Loeb, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, took up the proper uses of public money, 
and the reasons for increase in public expenditure, and that 
landed the course neatly at the feet of Dorothy Kirchwey 
Brown and the question of Federal aid. Well, after that, you 
didn’t know whether you were in the Education Committee, 
or Child Welfare or Living Costs! Which goes to prove that 
wherever you start in government, sooner or later you come 
to a stand in the dooryard. Anyway, Mrs. Brown reminds us 
that if we are going to turn our backs on this give-and-take 
between Uncle Sam and the states we shall have to begin 
long ago—when the Fathers still had their cautious eyes on 
us, for our state universities themselves had their beginnings 
in those “land grant colleges’ born of the desire of the Fed- 
eral Government to encourage state efforts for education. 

At the Women in Industry conference, Mrs. Katherine P. 
Edson, a member of the California Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, told about the effect, in California, of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on minimum wage laws. The president of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, Mrs. Maud Swartz, 
herself a member of the “Big Six,” discussed the difference 
between men—‘“organizers by nature’—and women—indi- 
vidualists by ages of training. “As soon as there were three 
caves the men used one for a clubroom,” but the most deep- 
seated prejudices stand in the way of strong labor organiza- 
tions of women. 

We couldn’t hear everything and we can only remind our 
readers that electric power and its influence on country life 
was being taken up by Connecticut and South Dakota in an- 
other room, and the problems of social hygiene in another, 
and Professor Quincy Wright, of Chicazo University, was 
talking on Disarmament and Security. The Child Welfare 
hearing ran the International Co-operation pretty hard for 
popularity this year, what with the Sheppard-Towner con- 
tinuance Act and that still living Child Labor issue. Profes- 
sor Paul H. Douglas in speaking of that, and of various other 
recent governmental developments, exhibited that indestruct- 
ible doctrine of “state’s rights” as shuttlecocked throughout 
our history between the parties. 

Tomorrow come questions of public education, of the legal 
status of women, and a round-table on citizenship schools with 
thirteen states taking part. But the Woman CITIZEN press 
won’t wait till we tell about these. Everyone at St. Louis 
is blessing the program builders for their generous dealings 
with the conferences this year. They are given twice as much 
time, and we are getting three times as much out of them.— 
EveLIne W. BRAINERD. 
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Mrs. Cheesman 
Gala Finance 


VERSUBSCRIBED by almost 

$10,000!” reported her brokers to 
Miss Ludington at the conclusion of the 
Gala Finance Banquet. One hour’s sale 
of Good Citizenship Bonds under present- 
day finance methods had brought into the 
League’s treasury $94,030. 

The firm of McKnight, Ely, Hibbard 
and Gellhorn (Mrs. Summer T. Mce- 
Knight of Minneapolis, Miss Gertrude 
Ely of Bryn Mawr, Mrs. W. G. Hibbard 
of Chicago and Mrs. George Gellhorn of St. Louis) set up 
business after David R. Forgan, Vice-President of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago, had explained those modern 
methods. Less than five minutes after the loan had been 
floated the tickers recorded one $10,000 and several $5,000, 
$2,000 and $1,000 transactions. Citizens from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia invested. The messenger boys and prominent St. Louis 
brokers found buyers on the curb. 

Investors ran no risk. The bonds are secured by “pledge 
of the continued enlightened and vigilant service of the League 
in raising the standard of citizenship.” Interest is payable 
continually in every town, village and crossroads in America. 
The bonds are convertible into better legislation at the option 
of the holder. 

The League rejoices that Miss Ludington (not Mr. Bench- 
ley!) is the person charged with the reinvestment of this $94,- 
030. May the rest of the budget be forthcoming as joyously. 
—BEATRICE MARSH. 





Mrs. Mott 


HE BupGET—To carry on the work of the League 

for 1926-1927, $137,000; to carry on in 1927-1928, a 
convention year, $140,000, which may be modified, if neces- 
sary, by the General Council meeting a year hence. 

Tue Finance PLAN—‘Every-Member-A-Money-Raiser” 
has been tried and proved. In the testimony of the prize win- 
ners of the contest “It is the only way!” It is embodied in 
the General Finance Plan adopted by the convention and rec- 
ommended to the state and local Leagues as the plan for raising 
not only the national total but the smaller funds all down the 
line. 

Tue Priz—E WinneERS—T hough only three League groups 
entered under the regular terms of the contest, five Leagues 
have demonstrated that it can be done. In the county, Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, with 1,400 members, walked . off 
with the first prize of $100. Macon County, North Carolina, 
started with 100 members and ended with 160, and the second 





Miss Ludington Mrs. 


You have here (and on page 27) a complete array of your new national 
board—the board which will serve until 1928. Mrs. Morrisson and Miss Car- 
roll are new additions to the national board. Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, our 
new secretary, replaces Miss Hauser, who has moved up a notch, to a vice- 
presidency. Mrs. Whitney gives up the first vice-presidency to serve the second 
region, and Mrs. Roscoe Anderson steps into the role of director of the sixth 





Smith Miss Wells Mrs. Whitney 


prize in the county group. Waterbury, Mrs. Cowper 


Connecticut, the only entrant in the city 
group, was awarded the $100 prize. Two 
wards in St. Louis were awarded prizes 
in the town group. The fourteenth ward, 
with 214 members, won the first prize of 
$75, the twenty-first ward, with +1 mem- 
bers, the second award of $30. A courtesy 
prize of $100 was awarded Rucks County, 
Pennsylvania, for qualifying last year as a 
‘Every-Member-a-Money-Raiser” League. 


HARMING informality, plenty of Mrs. Anderson 

atmospheric touches, and a program 
complete with brilliance and many surprises, marked the first 
outstanding event of the convention—the dinner honoring 
magazine and press representatives. Hardly had the guests 
been seated when cries of “Extra” filled the room and at- 
tractive young newsgirls were distributing copies of the “Bal- 
lot-Box Review.” In Mrs. Caspar Whitney, the dinner guests 
had a winning toastmistress, as she presented representatives 
of women’s magazines, newspaper correspondents, and editors 
of St. Louis newspapers. 

More fun followed the speeches. A presentation of a four- 
part skit provoked rounds of laughter, and it is safe to predict 
that the St. Louis committee will be kept busy supplying the 
lines of these particular bits of entertainment. To Mrs. Vir- 
gil Loeb, chairman of the St. Louis press committee, and her 
committee of Miss Margaret Ewing, Mrs. Paul Palmer, and 
Mrs. N. David Thompson, goes the glory of the evening. 


BIT of good cheer and California’s sunny hospitality 

was expressed in the distribution of oranges and indi- 
vidual bags of nuts to the delegate body. Mrs. Koons, herself 
an owner of a walnut orchard, brought, in addition to her 
samples of cooperative marketing, the largest California del- 
egation in the history of the League. 


| genni see sent a large delegation by motor and rail. It 
was headed by Mrs. James W. Morrisson, of Chicago, 
whose forceful personality is known far and wide, and is now 
to be very intimately felt in the national board. Illinois had 
a part in every conceivable conference, arranged a “bang-up 
good” dinner for over a-hundred, and kept up a lively head- 
quarters, under a large banner, on the hotel mezzanine floor. 


DMIRABLE arrangements, down to the minutest: detail, 
contributed a large measure to the general conviction 
that the convention was “by far the best ever.” . St. Louis 
turned itself upside down to make us all comfortable. 
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SPORTS 


The Amazing Glenna Collett 


By NANCY DORRIS 


HE possession of a first-rate 

golf temperament is largely re- 

sponsible for the position Glen- 

na Collett holds in the sport 

world. Temperamental Miss 
Collett decidedly is not. Unspoiled by 
success, refreshingly natural, the holder 
of the American and French women’s 
golf championship goes about her play as 
calmly as she would a game of bridge 
or the choice of sports attire. It is this 
composure under competition which is 
the essence of that rarity, golf tempera- 
ment. 

Walter Hagen is perhaps the only per- 
son playing today who can be said to 
have the perfect temperament. The 
more tense the moment in play, the more 
tense his mind becomes, yet physically he 
is as calm and relaxed as he was at the 
first hole. Miss Collett possesses this 
same golf temperament in a more marked 
degree than any other woman golfer in 
the country. 

Exceedingly active physically, this 
amazing Rhode Island girl, not yet twen- 
ty-three, likes to be doing things all the 
time. Anything and everything in the 
sport line comes easily and quickly to 
her, for she is one of those gifted per- 
sons whom the experts classify as “motor 
minded.” She enjoys not only golf but 
tennis and swimming. She sits a horse 
well. This winter in Florida she took 
up archery, successfully. She drives a 
racing car like a demon, but with a skill 
that commands the admiration of even 
the traffic policeman. 

Glenna’s career was mapped out for 
her by her doting parents long before 
she knew the meaning of the word. A 
tennis player, and a champion at that, 
she was to be. In her father’s youth he 
had developed a love for sports that per- 
sists to this day. He took up golf with 
enthusiasm. Glenna was his pal and of- 
ten followed him around the links near 
their Providence home. One spring day 
in 1917, while watching him drive a ball, 
the girl picked up a club and imitated 
him. 

“Let me see you do that again,” he 
quietly requested. 

Calmly, and in almost perfect form, 
she did as he bade her. 

“We'll make a golfer instead of a ten- 
nis player out of you”—her father voiced 


his sudden decision. And he did. More 











than any other per- 
son he has influenced 
Glenna toward 
championship play. 
Lessons at school 
never carried the 
same appeal as les- 
sons on the links for 
Glenna. Her _ in- 


clination turned her from books _ be- 
fore she had earned the diploma of the 
Providence school she was attending. 
Golf was calling her. John Anderson, 
of the Metacomet Club, her first in- 
structor, found her an eager, apt pupil. 
The happiest Christmas of her life was 
in 1917 when she found a full set of Rig- 
den golf clubs made especially for her, 
in her Christmas stocking. 

At fifteen she won her first cup. To- 
day the collection has outgrown the fam- 
ily home and spilled over into the Rhode 
Island Country Club. In her two first 
national championships she met defeat. 
But the modest Rhode Island girl was 
becoming a familiar figure in the golf 
world, her sturdy young body and fresh, 
cheerful face proving a welcome sight 
to more than one golfer, who believed 
golf should be learned in youth. They 
rejoiced in her natural swing and her 
fine spirit under defeat. Even then she 
was showing evidence of the perfect tim- 
ing, of the coordination of body and club, 
that is the force back of her swing today. 

In the 1921 national tournament, 
Glenna, somewhat awed, drew the Brit- 
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Glenna Collett, American Women's Golf 
Champion in the midst of a swing and the 
midst of a smile. 


ish champion, Miss Cecil Leitch, as her 
opponent. But she played her game with 
calm, and astounded the country by tak- 
ing one match of the two played with 
Miss Leitch. From that time she was 
regarded as a star of the first magnitude, 
and possibly a future champion. When 
the Eastern championship was added to 
her laurels, she took her place officially 
among the country’s leading golfers. 
Championships, one after another, 
came to Glenna as time went on, and 
soon she began to count them: Eastern, 
four times; North and South, three 
times; Canadian, twice; Glenecossett, 
five times, and so on. Cups lost their 
meaning and titles were merely titles. 
But not all her golfing efforts were 
crowned with victory. After playing 
wonderful golf in 1923, she lost on ac- 
count of one poor round, and in 1924, 
failing to take Mary K. Browne seri- 
ously, she met with a sudden and sur- 
prising defeat. In 1925, however, her 
golf was so superior to that of any other 
player at St. Louis that she swept the 
national tournament, playing under 80. 
On her first foreign invasion, she won 
the French championship by vanquishing 
Mlle. Simone Thion de la Shaume, 
French champion, that same year. 
Glenna met the English champion, 


Joyce Wethered, in England. The un- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








The Woman’s World’s Fair 

April has seen several large feminine 
gatherings—the convention of the Wom- 
an’s National Committee for Law En- 
forcement, which our Washington letter 
reports (page 17); the D. A. R. Con- 
gress; the League of Woman Voters in 
Cleveland (see The Woman V oter, page 
26); and, in Chicago, the second annual 
Woman’s World’s Fair, just ending as 
this goes to press. 

There, special interest centered in the 
handicraft of foreign women. Their 
booths, with the appliqued scarfs and 
delicately embroidered linens, were a riot 
of color. Other occupations represented 
were industry, business, art, education, 
and, of course, the kitchen. Several na- 
tional organizations took part this year— 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League and others. Miss Helen 
Bennett was again managing director of 
the Fair, and Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen 
headed the Board of Directors. THE 
Cit1zEN, which had a booth of its own, 
will have more to tell later. 


Anna 
Garlin 
Spencer 





Mrs. Spencer 


Council of 
luncheon for 


Women 


Mrs. 


The 
recently 
Anna Garlin Spencer, in honor of her 


National 
gave a 


seventy-fifth birthday. Mrs. Spencer is 
Honorary Vice-President of the National 
Council, and many other things besides. 
Organizations of every tone and hue, 
from the New York School of Social 
Work to the National Housewives’ 
League, joined in praise of her achieve- 
ments as educator, theologian, humani- 
tarian, and author. 

Mrs. Spencer received her ordination 
for the ministry in Providence, Rhode 
Island, where she became the preacher 
for the Bell Street Chapel. Later she 
became a professor of Sociology and 
Ethics in Meadville, Pennsylvania. She 
is now active in social work in New 
York, lecturing at Teachers’ College on 
social science and taking an active part 
on the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 





CALENDAR 

Biennial Convention of the National Nurs- 
ing Organization, Atlantic City, New Jersey— 
May 17-22. 

First American Health Congress at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—May 17-22. 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, At- 
lanta, Georgia—May 3-8. 

Biennial Internationa! Conference of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, Camp Edith Macy, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York—May 8-17. 

Eighteenth Biennial Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—May 24 to June 5. 

National Conference of Social Work, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—May 26 to June 2. 

Tenth Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, Paris, France—May 30 to 
June 6. 

Tenth Biennial Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Kansas City, 
Missouri—June 28 to July 3. 








A Women’s Hotel 


The women of Los Angeles are at 
work on the third big building project 
they have undertaken in the past three 
years. There was the Women’s Athletic 
Club, the Friday Morning Club and 
Playhouse, and now there is the Young 
Women’s Christian Association million- 
dollar hotel, the Casa Figueroa. It has 
the unique distinction of being built 
without the solicitation of public funds; 
bonds are doing it all. 

Accommodating six hundred women, 
the hotel will be managed and staffed 
entirely by women. The building is of 
Italian Romanesque architecture, and the 
same motif with a Spanish tone has been 
carried out in the spacious lobby and 
parlors. There are to be several wom- 
en’s specialty shops on the ground floor 
and a well-equipped coffee shop. The 






The Y. W.C. A. Hotel at Los Angeles 


rooms are attractively furnished, with 
that luxury, ample closet space. 

With the Friday Morning Club and 
the Playhouse just across the street, and 
the Women’s Athletic Club two blocks 
away, the new hotel is part of what is al- 
most a woman’s civic center.—Mar- 
GARET S. HANNAH. 


Mrs. Root 
and her 
daughter 
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May Day 

Twice has the Child Health Associa- 
tion observed the first day of May as 
Child Health Day, using it as a remind- 
er that the “Child’s Bill of Rights’ in- 
cludes healthful surroundings and health 
training. Through its efforts, Federal, 
state, and local health authorities, na- 
tional and local units of organizations 
which have health programs, medical 
and nursing associations, women’s clubs, 
in fact all of the organized channels 
having to do with child health have 
united. Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root is di- 
rector of the Division of Publications and 
Promotion which handles this special 
observance. Health demonstrations are 
given, health programs started. The ob- 
ject, of course, is to make May Day a 
beginning, not just a day by itself. 


Progress 


Turkey has cast aside another restric- 
tion upon its women. Revised regula- 
tions just published provide that any 
graduate of Turkish law schools who 
passes the necessary examinations may 
be appointed to any judicial position, re- 
gardless of sex. Four girls were gradu- 
ated last year from the Stamboul Law 
School, their class being the first to in- 
clude women. These girls have been 
working as lawyers’ clerks, but accord- 
ing to the new regulation they are now 
permitted equal professional rights with 
the men. 


Women in the Public Eye 


In the last issue we told you that a 
recount was to be taken of the vote in 
Seattle, Washington, on the city manager 
plan. Had it won, Mrs. Bertha K. Lan- 
des’s election as mayor would of course 
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have been only a formality. The tech- 
nicalities have now established the defeat 
of the city manager plan, and Mrs. Lan- 
des is officially proclaimed mayor of Seat- 
tle, the first woman to govern a city of 
such size. 

And now we have to make a correc- 
tion. Mrs. Landes is a Republican and 
we called her a Democrat. The election, 
to be. sure, was non-partisan, but we 
apologize. 

* of * 

Speaking of elections—Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, has filed her can- 
didacy for the House of Representatives 
from the Fourth Florida District. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 


ROM May 24 to June 5 the 

General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs will hold its 

eighteenth biennial convention 

on a steel pier extending out 
half a mile into the ocean. The audi- 
torium which will hold the big meeting 
at Atlantic City is well out over the 
water; another huge building farther out 
on the pier will house the exhibits of 
departments and specia! activities, and 
the whole pier will be devoted to the 
exclusive use of the Federation. Not too 
much for an organization with fifty state 
federations, fifteen thousand individual 
clubs, forty-one foreign clubs, and three 
million members. 

“Raising the Standard of the Ameri- 
can Home,” which has been the slogan 
of Mrs. John D. Sherman, president, for 
her administration, will be the keynote 
of the convention. 

As always, the important questions of 
the day pertaining to youth, homes, legis- 
lation, law observance, public welfare, 
education, conservation, citizenship, 
Americanization, advancement of the 
fine arts will be discussed, all being cov- 
ered in some department of club work. 
Prominent speakers, from outside the 
Federation, will appear, among them 
Cabinet members, bishops, governors, 
Federal Bureau chiefs, noted writers and 
welfare workers. Dame Rachel Crowdy, 
of London, will be a distinguished guest ; 
she is the one woman chief of a division 
of the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, the Social Section of the League 
which deals specially with social and 
moral questions, and all problems par- 
ticularly affecting women and children. 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, Governor 
Pinchot, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Grace Abbott. and William Greene, 


president of the American Federation of 
Labor, are on the long list of eminent 
speakers. 

Among the special exhibits will be the 
winning list of 100 books for the ideal 
library for the American home, for 
which prizes of $200 will be given. 


An- 





Mrs. President 
John D. i General 
Sherman 4 Federation 
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other is a charted Outline of Work in 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, prepared by Dr. Clara B. Bur- 
dette of California, to give a clearer 
comprehension of the activities of the 
entire Federation. And among the spe- 
cial features will be the bringing together 
of six prominent American women com- 
posers and the singing of numbers from 
another half dozen. There will be a 
chorus contest, too, with suitable prizes. 
June 1 will be “Play Day,” with men of 
the hostess city helping, and all the spe- 
cial seaside pleasures made available to 
the visitors. 

Kentucky and Massachusetts are the 
only states with new candidates in the 
field. Kentucky endorses Mrs. H. G. 
Reynolds, candidate for the office of 
treasurer to succeed Mrs. Florence 
Floore of Texas, and Massachusetts en- 
dorses Grace Morrison Poole, nominee 
for the office of recording secretary to 
succeed Mrs. James Hays of Georgia. 
Mrs. Poole is Program Chairman for 
the Biennial. 


HE General Federation is assem- 
bling at its headquarters in Wash- 
ington a library which it hopes to make 
of the greatest value. It is unique in that 
it is a collection of native American 
works assembled by clubwomen from all 


over the country. Practically every 








UR cover artist, Vernon Thomas 
Kirkbride, is a Chicagoan by birth, 
whose childhood was spent in Paris, but 
who is American-trained. She held the 
Dearborn Seminary Scholarship at the 
Art Institute of Chicago for several 
years. 

Child portraits, done with the deli- 
cate touch of an etcher’s needle, are Mrs. 
Kirkbride’s forte, but she quite frankly 
admits that the newer and wider fields 
of advertising and book illustrating, 
using oil and water color, also appeal 
strongly. 

She has had a place in national and 
international exhibitions in the principal 
cities of the United States, and her na- 
tive city of Chicago has honored her 
work by purchasing two of her etchings. 
She is a member of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. 

Mrs. Kirkbride shares a studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, with her 
artist husband, Earle Rosslyn Kirkbride. 
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American author of note is represented 
—in folk tales, poems, books of art, 
travel, novels, etc. State Federations 
have given their state histories and biog- 
raphies of their famous men, as well as 
books by native sons. An important ad- 
dition has just been received from the 
clubwomen of New Mexico. 


AY DAY as Child Health Day is 
Vi being fostered by the General 
Federation, cooperating with the Ameri 
can CH1Lp HEALTH Association. (See 
page 31.) In the Public Welfare De- 
partment, headed by Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller, a very interesting piece of 
health work has been carried on. Clubs 
in no less than thirty states have under- 
taken to find out just what are the health 
conditions and resources of their com- 
munities. They have cooperated with all 
the health agencies, worked up their re- 
ports and asked the health officer of the 
city or town to read and O. K.—a very 
good way of getting a check on the 
Health Officer, incidentally. At the Bi- 
ennial, the state which shows the largest 
percentage of clubs making the survey 
will be awarded a prize. And the prize 
will be a month’s service from the Ameri- 
can CHILD HEALTH Association to work 
out a model program for a community. 
In this work the department of Public 
Welfare has had valuable cooperation 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 





HE first scholarship under the 

Latin-American scholarship plan of 
the General Federation has been provided 
by Mrs. Thomas Phillips, Jr.. of Penn- 
sylvania. This plan will provide for an 
interchange of students as a definite step 
toward the promotion of a better under- 
standing between this country and South 
America. Young American students will 
be sent to South America, and arrange- 
ments will be made for them to live 
with the people, so that they may gain a 
sympathetic understanding of the under- 
lying causes for the customs and methods 
of the older civilization. In the same 
way, young South American teachers and 
students will come to this country to 
study the newer civilization and become 
familiar with our customs and thinking. 


ENERAL Federation News wants 

to know how many women’s club- 
houses there are in each state, and asks 
every state bulletin to conduct an inquiry, 
so that a national survey may be made. 
Among those recently reported are those 
of the Gulfport Woman’s Club of Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, the New Orleans Fed- 
eration and the Athena Club of Bur- 
lington, Vermont. And the Woman’s 
Club of Minneapolis is planning to build 
a clubhouse that will cost $250,000, with 
a big auditorium and ballroom, and 
every possible modern convenience. 
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Dressing the Part 


A Spring and Summer Wardrobe 


HEN I was a little girl 
my favorite stories began 
with “once upon a time” 
and had shining palaces in 
them. This gave sufficient 
glamour to make even a commonplace 
story worth while. That’s why I’m go- 
ing to place my wardrobe story in an 
idealistic setting—idealistic at least to 
cramped city dwellers. 

Once upon a time there was an airy, 
spacious room called a closet. In this 
room was a sunny window. A long rod 
ran from one end to the other on which 
were countless hangers. From these 
hung dresses and coats in a graduated 
scale of importance and ending with 
muslin bags which concealed shimmering 
frocks for gala occasions. On the other 
wall were open shelves for shoes over 
snug closed cupboards for hats, and over 
it all was the faint fragrance of laven- 
der. Of course this fragrance didn’t 
just happen. Twice a week, when the 
maid cleaned the room, she left drops of 
lavender in a cup of hot water, but to 
all intents and purposes it pervaded the 
room as elusively as mystery. 

In such a glamorous setting I imag- 
ine a spring and summer wardrobe for 
the business woman of today. 

On entering one notices that the line 
of color is beautifully harmonious and 
some people think, “How lucky, she'll 
never have to worry as to whether her 
clothes will go together,” but the wise 
ones know that this didn’t just happen 
either and that each time a new article 
was bought that wardrobe line was in 
mind. 

On the first hanger as you go in hangs 
a top coat of beige and brown checks— 
very tiny ones that almost lose themselves 
in the woolly surface of this plain well- 
cut coat with tailored revers, raglan 
sleeves and a slight flare from the shoul- 
ders. Of course it is short, even an inch 
or two shorter than the woodsy taffeta 
often worn with it, or the henna jersey 
which comes out on rainy days. This 
coat is ageless. No one can tell by look- 
ing at it whether it was new this year or 
new three years ago. 

Next hangs the other spring coat. This 
is castor-colored with a wheel design of 
darker braid going around the bottom 
and halfway up the sleeves. It is one of 
those soft woolen fabrics with bloom like 
a magnified peach. This has no flare and 
is lined with a paler tint. 

On the third hanger is a buff-colored 
chambray case covering an evening cape 
of putty-colored matlassé. It is a 





By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


straight, full cape with big fur collar 
and the lady-who-owns-the-closet feels 
very happy over that cape and the simple 
dinner dress that goes with it, for she 
planned it herself and had a dressmaker 
make it for her. It cost her about seven- 
ty dollars, but it was worth at least a 
hundred and seventy and has the added 
virtue of being the exact color, style and 
fit which she wanted. This lady-who- 
owns-the-closet is a wise person and 
knows that a sleeveless dinner dress of 
material beautiful enough to require no 
trimming is the easiest kind to make, and 
that a straight-line cape is almost as easy 
to create as a handkerchief. 

Next hangs a two-piece dress of henna- 
colored jersey. Pleats in the front give 
fullness and a smart rolling collar at the 
base of the neck is always covered with 
a smaller one of immaculate white linen. 

Next the jersey is a chic taffeta dress, 
woodsy brown in color and barred off in- 
to quarter-inch squares by thin white 
lines. This is intricate in cut with lots 
of fullness in front and collar and cuffs 
of debonair cavalier fashion. 

Then come two dresses of flat crépe, 
both of which can be washed and ironed. 
One is reseda green, a two-piece model 
with inverted pleats in the skirt and long 
sleeves which full slightly into narrow 
cuffs, the neck is V-shape and the band 
around it ties in front with ends. The 
other is buff color and made in one piece. 
Bands of self material, tucked crosswise, 
trim it. 

A crépe Roma dress, plum color and 
with fullness tied at the front, is ready 
for the blistering hot days of summer 
when materials must be thin and dark 
colored. 

Next this hangs a gay printed silk with 
white background which the-lady-who- 
owns-the-closet made herself, even 
though she doesn’t know much about 
sewing. There is only a suggestion of 
sleeves made by the dropped shoulder 
line and a long jabot goes down the front 
creating an impression of motion and in- 
formality. (She slips into this when she 
gets home from the office. ) 








dress comes next, made in the one-piece, 
easily laundered style. Its white coilar 
and cuffs are edged with Venetian point 
lace. 

Next this is a dress-up cotton frock. It 
is a white French crépe embroidered with 
white dots and made with a full skirt 
shirred to a long waist and tight sleeves 
to the elbow, which fall in flowing lines 
below. When the lady-who-owns-the- 
closet wears this she wraps a coral scarf 
around her throat and lets it trail far 
down ; sometimes she wraps it around her 
arm instead and ties it in a long loop. 

Two pink muslin bags finish the line. 
In one is a putty-colored dinner gown 
matching the cape. This has a full skirt 
coming from a low and uneven waist 
line. Two chiffon flowers, one of rich 
brown and one of green, share top honors 
on the left shoulder. With this is a 
white waist lining into which are sewed 
long tight sleeves of self material, which 
are worn when the flowers are left off 
and a hat donned instead. On these oc- 
casions the dress forsakes the cape for 
the castor-colored coat. 

The other muslin bag contains a geor- 
gette dress of delicate pink intricately 
patterned into flattering lines with pink 
beads. 

Over on the open shelves is her foot- 
wear. We'll begin at the frivolous end. 
First, there’s coral slippers, which belong 
to the pink georgette and the white 
crépe. Next to these are brown satin 
opera pumps, which accompany the put- 
ty-colored costume and are equally ap- 
propriate whether the sleeves are along 
or left at home. Sometimes they step 
out with the taffeta frock, too. 

Strap pumps of castor-colored suéde 
see more of the world than any other, 
for they are worn with the green, buff 
and plum dresses. White canvas strap 
pumps with medium heel go with the 
violet linen and flowered house dress, and 
tan oxfords hold their own at the end 
for rainy days with the henna jersey and 
for general utility. 

Last of all are plum-colored boudoir 
slippers of the cheap Turkish variety (a 
pet economy) which are very pretty with 
the crépe de chine kimono of periwinkle 
blue with net ruffles and a pink crépe de 
chine nightgown, which hangs on a hook 
near by. The kimono can be laundered 
as easily as the nightgown. 

The hats in their cupboards will have 
to wait till next month, when we'll also 
go through the lady’s chest of drawers 
and gossip as to why she wears the kind 
of lingerie she does. 
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UVENILE courts used to be 
the last word in the prevention 
of crime. But crime is not pre- 
vented by calling it delinquency, 
nor is delinquency prevented by 
calling it “behavior.” We still have an 
egregious crime situation in the original 
home-town of the juvenile court. 

Does this prove that the courts are 
coddling crime and that what is needed 
is more police? 

If by “police” is meant a reign of 
terror, no. Repression alone has proved 
itself inadequate. It merely makes crim- 
inals more careful. 

On the assumption that the police 
stand for terror, it is often advocated 
that they have nothing to do with the 
juvenile court; and this is probably a 
wise yielding to the present state of pub- 
lic opinion when it comes to the uni- 
formed officer. 

But if in the police function we in- 
clude the protective and preventive; and, 
if among the police personnel can be in- 
cluded trained social workers of either 
sex, detailed to such work, the police will 
be carrying out the spirit of the juvenile 
court but will be going through and be- 
yond it, back to the normal non-court 
agencies of the community. The more 
of that sort of police, the better. 

The juvenile court has failed to stop 
crime because the community has over- 
rated its possibilities, and has failed to 
recognize its limitations; and because the 
court has usually failed to secure from 
the community the necessary reforms 
which would really prevent delinquency. 
The juvenile court and the police, like 
other corrective and remedial agencies, 
have a constant obligation to interpret 
their grist of cases in terms of social 
causes, and to point out to the public 
these causes and the appropriate pre- 
ventive measures. Juvenile courts and 
policewomen should, for example, point 
out the need of playgrounds, supervised 
amusements, clinics and visiting teachers. 

Protective Officers 

This is not to say that juvenile courts 
are unnecessary or are in any danger of 
being eliminated by the preventive serv- 
ices mentioned. The juvenile court was 
a step in the right direction, and must be 
thanked for pointing the way to the 
proper handling of behavior problems. 

The courts should have ample juris- 
diction, but should not use it except 
where persuasion fails. Nor should pro- 
bation officers clutter their work and 


confuse the public’s attitude toward 
court functions by accepting and treating 
“unofficial” cases. Those cases which 
can be handled out of court should 
never come to court at all; or, if they 
do, they should be referred straight back 
to the appropriate educational and _ pro- 
tective officers. 

Among these protective officers police- 
women are outstanding. 

Policewomen can and should achieve 
a deserved reputation as advisers in be- 
havior problems. Visiting teachers can 
care for those in school, but, under 
present conditions, working children and 
minors need equivalent protection. Po- 
licemen, trained as juvenile _ police, 
should share this task for the boys. 

Pre-delinquents should be brought 
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first, not to station-house or court, but 
to adjustment bureaus in the schools, or 
(if a non-school child) to the protective 
officer, for social case work. The court 
is available in case persuasion fails to 
reconcile and adjust the situation. Po- 
licewomen have an opportunity to cor- 
relate closely with the rapidly developing 
schemes for educational treatment of be- 
havior problems. They can seldom do 
the sort of things which visiting teachers 
and psychiatric social workers are doing. 
But by understanding those techniques, 
they can fit in with the work of clinics 
and schools and carry over their atti- 
tudes into protective work. So doing 
they will, as social workers, win the con- 
fidence of these other preventive and 
adjusting agencies, which can occasion- 
ally use the policewomen as a valuable 
cooperating ‘asset, or can refer to them 
stubborn cases for emergency service. 
Sympathetic educative treatment of 


juvenile delinquents is comparatively 
recent. In our own colonial times, chil- 
dren were unmercifully abused, and 
were persecuted for such misdemeanors 
as a desire to play. 

Two years after sentencing fifteen- 
year-old Jesse Pomeroy to solitary con- 
finement for life the Bay State enacted 
the first probation law. Gradual im- 
provement in reform schools followed, 
but as late as 1919 the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau reported that in every 
state in the Union children could still 
be found in jails. The next milestone 
of progress was separate courts for chil- 
dren in Australia, in Canada, and, later, 
in the United States. Like the juvenile 
court, the policewoman does not seek to 
punish the guilty but to help the neg- 
lected, the tempted and the fallen. 

Sentimentalists may say of a vicious 
child, ‘“‘Oh, he’s never had a chance; he’s 
not responsible—turn him loose.’ On 
the contrary, the more irresponsible the 
offender, the greater the need of reéduca- 
tion; the more thorough, therefore, the 
treatment which the scientist prescribes, 
so that both he and society may be pro- 
tected. 


Real Prevention 


Educators throughout America are 
now striving mightily to help the unad- 
justed child. The juvenile court built 
the bridge out from the criminology side 
as far as it could toward noncompulsory 
educational treatment. The schools 
have been building out from the educa- 
tional side, assuming increasing responsi- 
bility for behavior problems. It only 
remains to close the little gap between 
the courts and the schools. The key- 
stone will be set in the arch. The path 
of childhood will be guarded and guided 
at every turn by education rather than 
by punishment. 

The policewoman has, further, a 
unique opportunity to secure the abate- 
ment of conditions conducive to delin- 
quency. Some day our laws may give 
to juvenile courts the right to enjoin 
and close such places on the ground of 
imminent, irreparable damage to chil- 
dren’s character—a_ protection now 
granted chiefly to property. Police- 
women, among others in touch with the 
causes of delinquency, could then apply 
for summary proceedings against per- 
sons or places contributing to delinquency 
without demonstrating actual ruin of 
character; they could close the stable 
door before the horse is stolen. 
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66 LARA BARRON?” is some- 
thing of a novelty in hero- 
ines. We have come to 
expect that the girl who 
dominates two hundred 

odd pages of closely printed type will be 

a creature vivid and volatile, adorably 

wicked and boyishly slim. Clara Barron 

is none of these. She is a solid, and ap- 

parently stolid soul, torn between a 

yearning for the old Victorian virtues 

and an ambition to burn with the flame 


of life. As a little girl she tried to gam- 
bol, but could only ‘“‘galumph;’ she 


longed to storm heaven through the 
piano, but could only tinkle on its keys, 
she reached for her father’s love, but was 
able to arouse only his amusement. Early 
awakened to the gap between her day- 
dreams and the portion fate had served 
to her, the rest of her life was a grim 
effort to readjust. From the outside that 
life appeared sober, mature, and even- 
tually successful. In fact, it was lonely 
to the point of starvation. Her deeds 
might influence people for good or for 
ill; her personality lived as in a vacuum. 

Her history is set forth—by Harvey 
O’Higgins—with a detachment that is 
effectively cruel, and an economy that 
carries conviction. ‘The method has one 
defect, since sometimes events must be 
told about rather than depicted; but 
while circumstances surrounding Clara 
may suffer from the curt recital, her 
portrait gains in force. 

So free is the book of jargon that it 
seems unfair to tag it as another product 
of psychoanalysis. But the fact remains 
that it is a study in repression unbiased 
by literary habit; and that it breaks 
ground which promises to be yet more 
fertile. 


There is among the Tennessee hills a 
weird section, a sort of Darkest Africa 
in the United States. Our literature has 
largely neglected it, preferring to con- 
centrate in Southern novels on_ back- 
woods mountaineers or exploits of 
mint-julep gallantry. Our daily papers 
and our daily thoughts also tend to over- 
look this neighborhood, except when the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Dayton trial or an 
occasional outburst of that mob madness 
known as lynching startles us into at- 
tention. 

Of late all three forces have been ac- 
tive, so that we are ready and anxious 
for enlightenment. It comes in the form 
of “Teeftallow,” written by a native of 
Tennessee, who has been away often 
enough to achieve a dispassionate view- 


The Bookshelf 


By M. B. 


point. He has not, however, lost his 
understanding of the strange, primitive 
folk who look upon literacy and the law 
as twin masterpieces of a very real and 
very active devil. 

Technically, Abner Teeftallow is the 
hero of the novel which bears his name; 
and he lives up to his obligation by pro- 
viding action aplenty. But he is no 
more important to the narrative than is 
the group to which he belongs. One can 











It is no longer essential to starve in a 
garret in order to be an author. Mary 
Borden, for instance, who has just pub- 
lished her fourth novel, “Jericho Sands,” 
was born and brought up in the midst of 
wealth. Of a well-known Chicago fam- 
ily, Miss Borden took her degree at las- 
sar in 1907. The year after graduating 
she established the Borden Scholarship, 
which was awarded each year, for four 
or five years, to Tassar’s best all-around 
student in the graduating class. 

In 1913 Miss Borden went to 
France, and when the war broke out took 
up hospital work. Then followed busy 
vears among the wounded. Because of 
her war service she received the Croix de 
Guerre and was made a member of the 
Legion of Honor. It was during the 
Somme campaign that she met General 
E. L. Spears, later to be Brigadier Gen- 
eral, British M. P. and English repre- 
sentative at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference. They were married in 
Paris. Since her marriage she has made 
her home in England. Her three earlier 
novels, “The Romantic Woman,” “The 
Tortoise,’ and “Jane—-Our Stranger,” 
have all been published within the past 
six years. 
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grasp Abner only by comprehending their 
almost unbelievable blend of ecstasy and 
earthiness, credulity and galvanized be- 
lief. So that in the end it is hard to say 
which claims the lion’s share of interest. 
At any rate, we come away with a por- 
trait of both. 

“Teeftallow” follows naturally in the 
wake of T. S. Stribling’s earlier work, 
especially “Birthright,” which was a pic- 
ture of Negro life. It all ties up to the 
discovery of America, a process very ac- 
tive in our current literature. 

“Other People’s Daughters’ likewise 
turns the spotlight on dark places; and 
it too explains the individual as a result 
of his environment, rather than of an 
inner equipment served up to him at 
birth. Neither ite territory nor its char- 
acters are as unfamiliar as those in Strib- 
ling’s book. But it treats the city girl 
in a new way. 

It does not pretend to be fiction; nei- 
ther is it statistical fact. It is excerpts 
from life, dramatized into readability. 
Eleanor Wembridge has lived with the 
“cases” she now records so satisfactorily. 
During her work as psychologist of the 
Bedford Reformatory for women, and 
her connection with the Women’s Pro- 
tective Association of Cleveland, she has 
come to understand so well that she is 
able literally to adopt their point of view. 
With no sense of effort or strain she 
makes them live out their dilemma before 


us. 
The book repays reading on two 
counts. In the first place, being fact, it 


dares to be stranger than fiction; so that 
it brings fresh material from the stand- 
point of the story pure and simple. Even 
more compelling, however, is the cumu- 
lative picture it presents of lives which 
serve as battleground to utter weariness 
and a craving for excitement. Very 
brief notes before each sketch explain 
the psychological term for the problem 
about which it centers. But there is 
neither text-book intention nor text-book 
taint in this effort to serve as voice for 
the inarticulate. 

Most of us have wondered at one time 
or another what it feels like to be a 
Prima Donna. A pleasant way to find 
out is to taste the experience between the 
covers of Madame Melba’s chatty book. 
There is no pretension in “Melodies and 
Memories” to do more than share her 
recollections with her readers; a thing 
she does as easily and as graciously as 
she has been wont to respond to an ova- 
tion. In fact, one has a sense that she 
is doing just that, with all the poise and 
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vivacity and self-awareness proper to a 
stage presence. 

Whether the famous soprano herself 
wrote these memoirs, or only gave to 
some scribe the means and the right to 
dc so, their manner is aptly suited to 
their matter. They flow along com- 
fortably, with little side eddies here and 
there to include some choice anecdote of 
Verdi or Sarah Bernhardt, the King of 
Norway or the Prince of Wales. There 
are equally entertaining bits about per- 
sonages less in the public eye; for this 
was a life that included warm friendships 
as well as glowing triumphs. No doubt 
it included trials also, but either they 
were singularly few or else, like the sun- 
dial, their recorder prefers to mark the 
hours that shine. 

Her choice is a wise one for her pur- 
pose. Her memoirs may be far from 
complete as a life history. But as a ram- 
ble through rainbow years they are emi- 
nently successful. 


OUISE DE KOVEN BOWEN’S 

book, “Growing Up With A City,” 
is the story of the growth of many things. 
Its first chapters provide a shrewd and 
vivid picture of young Chicago—a settle- 
ment sprawled along the lake front, un- 
organized, unconscious. And after the 
fire, scarcely knowing how, that settle- 
ment becomes a city, with such haste and 
jostling that it develops new problems 
and ancient evils before its citizens real- 
ize they are there. 

Mrs. Bowen was developing along 
with her city, and with a few other pro- 
gressive people she determined to find 
out what lay underneath the tremendous 
physical growth of the town. She dis- 
covered depths and tragedies of which 
she had not dreamed, and set to work to 
correct them. 

There were no rules of social work 
laid down then, no perils charted. She 
began with a Sunday-school class, and 
grew gradually into supervised recreation 
and Juvenile Courts, Boys’ Clubs and 
psychiatric clinics. It was a voyage of 
discovery, and she helped to make the 
maps. 

Great strength and courage must have 
gone into the things she did, but she tells 
no tale of struggles or discouragement. 
Her own hopes and fears and disappoint- 
ments are excluded as rigorously as if she 
were presenting a scientific document. 
Undoubtedly this compressed brevity is 
the result of her years of speaking and 
making reports, and has been developed 
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by the careful pruning of all unnecessary 
details. But one mourns for the things 
she has omitted. 


“The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House” 


Arranged as a narrative by Charles Sey- 
mour, Professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


REVIEWED BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


HESE records of Colonel House, 

pieced together with comment 
enough to make an agreeable sandwich 
filling by Professor Seymour, have 
caught the attention and elicited the 
criticism of statesmen and writers the en- 
tire world around. There is no reader 
of newspapers who does not know the 
name of Colonel House. He is sup- 
posed to be the first “Wilson for Presi- 
dent”? man and his influence and work 
are credited with having been a decisive 
factor in the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson for President. The papers re- 
veal that he constantly advised the 
President in reference to Cabinet posi- 
tions, ambassadorships and other high of- 
fices after having refused any post for 
himself. This was a period when his 
activities were chiefly of interest to the 
Democratic party. After the outbreak 
of the Great War, however, he became 
a “man of mystery” whose continual de- 
partures from New York, arrivals in 
London, Paris, Berlin, etc., were her- 
alded by the world press in front-page 
stories, for few knew, and everyone won- 
dered, why he went, what he found and 
what report he brought back. Now the 
world is permitted to know it all. No 
recent book of this character has created 
so much stir. 

Across the sea the reviewers seem 
divided into three groups, those who are 
still angry because the United States 
came too late into the war, those who 
are indignant because she left so early 
and those who are quite furious that she 
came at all. Each group finds material 
in these papers to launch shriveling sat- 
ires, sometimes at Colonel House, some- 
times at Mr. Wilson, sometimes at this 
nation and sometimes at all three. In 
our own country there has been praise 
of Colonel House’s courage in being will- 
ing to lay his record before the world, 
knowing full well, as he must, that it 
would expose him to criticisms from 
which it would be difficult to defend 
himself. This fate he must have ex- 
pected and dreaded, for as Charles Beard 
puts it, the volumes “in effect portray 
House as furnishing the ideas and the 
drive for his partner’s administration.” 

In fact, it is a lopsided record because 
Mrs. Wilson was unwilling to permit 
her husband’s letters to be used in the 
book. We learn, therefore, what Colo- 
nel House wrote to Mr. Wilson, but 
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not what Mr. Wilson wrote to Colonel 
House. 

The record certainly gives the impres- 
sion that Mr. Wilson’s ideas were pro- 
posed by Colonel House and that his 
successes were not his own. In truth, 
how far Colonel House’s advice was 
solicited and how far it was followed is 
not revealed. Nevertheless, the book 
throws a light upon the most important 
period in world history, and that light, 
even though aslant, reveals much we all 
wanted to know. 

Mr. Wilson’s administration will al- 
ways furnish subject for controversy and 
none of the most debated points in it 
has been much clarified, yet these vol- 
umes are an unmistakably significant con- 
tribution to the big war story and 
Colonel House should be thanked, not 
cursed, for having given publicity to the 
record. 


Glenna Collett 


(Continued from page 30) 


familiar atmosphere, and the impressive 
ceremony that opened the match between 
the two finest women golfers in the 
world, unnerved the American champion, 
despite her golf temperament! The 
crowds surrounding her (for in English 
matches the crowds follow close) made 
her driving and putting more difficult. 
Miss Wethered won the match and thus 
ranks as the international No. 1 player. 

The past eight years have seen Glenna 
Collett develop from the wholesome 
American schoolgirl with wide-open, 
frank grey eyes, and unassuming manner, 
into a young woman of unquestionable 
charm, poise and personality. The fresh 
beauty of her complexion—rouge and lip- 
stick are not included among her aids 
to appearance—is commented upon wher- 
ever she goes. 

Being a typically feminine person, 
Glenna likes good-looking clothes. She 
prefers frocks of clever design to knick- 
ers, and wears the smartest sports togs 
she can find. In the matter of dress she 
reveals a talent of another order; the 
choice of her wardrobe proves her some- 
thing of an artist, for she does not have 
an inexhaustible allowance for clothes. 

Like most sportswomen she has a few 
idiosyncrasies. For instance, if she is 
winning during a tournament, she re- 
fuses to change the color combination 
of her attire, believing that to do so 
might change her luck. Pictures taken 
of Glenna playing for a championship 
will, likely as not, show her wearing the 
same dress, particularly if she is win- 
ning. She has clung to the old grey 
hat, almost as well known as Helen 
Wills’s famous red sweater, because she 
felt it was lucky. 

Just now she is on her way to enter 
the British women’s open golf champion- 
ship at Harlech, Wales, on May 10—a 
sudden decision to substitute a busy sum- 
mer program for a summer at home. 
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The Ideal Weight 


By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 


COLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


VERY woman who wants a 
good figure wants good 
health, and has a motive for 
trying to win it. For a good 
figure can not be obtained 

by external braces, and laziness and 
overeating are its enemies. It is one ot 
the peaks of health, attained only by fol- 
lowing faithfully a daily health program. 

The tendency to over or under pro- 
duction of fat is a disease, and should be 
treated as such. It is due to an unusual 
interrelation between the endocrine 
glands, which govern the continuous 
breaking down and building up of the 
tissues of the body. Over or under 
weight is governed by the quality and 
quantity of the chemical secretions, 
known as “hormones,” poured into the 
blood from the endocrine glands. These 
glands are the pituitary located in the 
center of the brain; the thyroid, at the 
base of the throat; the gonads in the 
pelvis and the adrenals over the kidneys. 

The gland most intimately concerned 
with the creation of a figure is the thy- 
roid gland. With this as the criterion 
of classification, people may be roughly 
divided into three types: the normal thy- 
roid, the thyroid-minus, and the thyroid- 
plus. 

The normal gland, producing a nor- 
mal secretion, will automatically keep 
the body at normal weight. 

A thyroid-minus, producing a secre- 
tion less than normal in quality or quan- 
tity, will reduce the rate of tissue 
exchange, thus allowing excess fat to ac- 
cumulate. In this type, the normal diet 
for a given height will gradually make 
the individual over weight, for the body 
can not use up in an average day the 
average maintenance calories of food. 
Such a person, if trying to reduce, will 
often eat as little as 1,000 calories a day 
and still not lose weight. Here is one 
of the greatest dangers for a patient who 
tries to reduce without consulting her 
doctor. If the diet is reduced too low 
in calories there may be an absence of 
the essential foodstuffs needed daily by 
the body; i. e., the vitamines, the min- 
eral salts, and sufficient roughage. Such 
a reduction cure, carried on by the indi- 
vidual without advice, will result in fre- 
quent infections—perhaps a series of 
colds or boils, an increased nervousness, 
moods of depression, eye-strain and head- 
aches, without actual loss of more than 
a couple of pounds. The method pur- 
sued has been entirely wrong. In a thy- 
roid-minus case the thyroid gland needs 
stimulation by exercise and work. The 


patient should consult the doctor for a 
physical examination to ascertain how 
much exercise her heart can stand, for it 
is a great mistake for a weak, flabby, fat 
heart to be plunged into violent exercise 
without first undergoing a period of 
training. Exercise and not too great a 
diet reduction is what the thyroid-minus 
patient needs. In cases of over-weight, 
after forty, when an originally good 
thyroid is slumping off into semi-torpor 
from muscular inactivity, the figure can 
be brought all the way back to the ideal. 

In cases of corpulence, the proper 
weight for the individual will have to 
be decided according to the weight that 
is compatible with the best well being. 
In a few cases, glandular feeding, of 
some kind, is necessary, either at the be- 
ginning of the cure, or in small doses 
over a period of years. This treatment 
can only be taken under the regular su- 
pervision of the doctor. No _ patient 
should take any form of glandular treat- 
ment on her own initiative, or any patent 
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medicine guaranteed to reduce. 

For the thyroid-plus person, who often 
eats 3,000 or 4,000 calories of food daily 
and still remains thin, scrawny, easily 
tired, bursting into a profuse perspira- 
tion at the slightest emotion or exertion, 
daily hygiene is as important as for the 
thyroid-minus type. As the thyroid- 
minus case can not be reduced without 
increased exercise, so the thyroid-plus 
case can not be fattened without in- 
creased rest. Many thin, easily fatigued 
persons belong to this type. They need 
consistently ten hours sleep a night, with 
an hour’s rest in the middle of the after- 
noon. For the woman at home this 
afternoon rest has long been an institu- 
tion. For the woman at work, it is very 
hard to obtain. If it can not be ob- 
tained, it must be compensated for by 
a quiet, restful method of spending the 
evening. The diet should also be in- 
creased but not too fast or too much. 
Both gaining or losing should be done 
slowly, steadily. If a patient gains or 
loses too rapidly the mechanism of the 
body is upset and the gains and losses 
are often not incorporated into the sys- 
tem. 

Each individual should aim to achieve 
her own best ideal, not a fixed standard. 
The weight that carries with it the hap- 
piest moods of gaiety, the greatest sense 
of well being, the most sustained effi- 
ciency, is the ideal weight. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 18) 
ators want to know more about the 


charge that Mr. Culbertson was given a 
diplomatic post because of his opposition 
to Mr. Marvin and his determination to 
force a reduction in the sugar tariff. 
There is more than one way, the critics 
of the Administration have insinuated, 
to get rid of a stormy petrel in a Gov- 
ernment body. 

April 13, the opening of the baseball 
season, was fittingly observed in Wash- 
ington by the Senate adjourning three 
hours before its usual time. While no 
official recognition was given to the open- 
game as the reason for adjourning 
at two o'clock, it was well understood 
that Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
presiding officer, had to throw out the 
first ball, that most of the Senators had 
in their pockets the coveted pasteboards 
of admission to the game, and that an 
attempt to transact Senate business in 
— with Walter Johnson and 
the Nationals would have been futile. 
Mr. Dawes, pinch-hitting for the Presi- 
dent, who usually throws out the first 
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SMART— 
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ball, was a bit off form, and pitched the , 
ball in a wild curve to third base. The 
public for once had a chance to say 
openly what they thought about the 
Vice-President; he might be all right as 
a Government ofhcial, but as a ball 
player he was poor. 

“Take him out! Send him back to the 
bushes!” they called. 

The world movement for peace, with 
especial emphasis upon ‘‘America’s next 
steps toward peace’’ was discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
attended by a group of prominent women 
headed by Jane Addams. The effort of 
this small group to combat the forces of 
militarism is an uphill fight. It takes a 
crusading spirit and a serene indifference 
to attacks to advocate complete disarma- 
ment, and to stand firmly on a platform 
of internationalism. Charges that they 
are “Reds” allied with Soviet Russia, 
that they are unpatriotic and a dangerous 
element in society fly thick and fast every 
time the League meets in Washington. 
Idealists they are, and they glory in it, 
looking to the day when their ideal of 
nations working together for the com- 
mon good of all rather than for the sel- 
fish ends of each shall be a reality. 

Could they have foreseen that the en- 
velopes in which the announcement of 
the annual meeting were sent out should 
have blazoned on them by the stamp of 
the Post ‘Office the words ‘“‘Let’s Go— 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
1926?” The League has worked to abol- 
ish military training of college stu- 
dents and citizens, and has for several 
years protested against the W. ar Depart- 


ment program for citizens’ training 
camps. The fact that the very enve- 
lopes used by the League carry the 


slogan of the War Department shows 
what an uphill road lies before these 
women. 
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Campus Citizens 
(Continued from page 21) 


ground for citizenship, regardless of its 
limitations. Indeed, for young people, 
these limitations tend to bring out the 
real problem of government which, in- 
side our schools and outside them, is how 
to adjust between the sense of respon- 
sthility for oneself and respect for 
authority. | am convinced that this par- 
ticular adjustment, which the college stu- 
dent may learn to make, but which many 
people outside of college never learn, 
is necessary if our social system is not to 
go on the rocks. 

It is partly by way of emphasizing this 
twofold character of government in a 
democracy that we, at Mount Holyoke, 
have altered the usual form of student 
self-government in such a way as to make 
it a more accurate reflection of the state 
of affairs actually existing in the college. 
The usual form of student self-govern- 
ment is a democratic organization of the 
students to which certain matters of con- 
duct—such as the maintenance of order 
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and decorum on the campus, the enforc- 
ing of chapel rules, the honor system in 
examinations, and the like—are entrusted 
by the administration. Of course, the 
detail and the extent of responsibility of 
the student organization differ in differ- 
ent schools, but this is the system which 
for a quarter of a century has prevailed 
in most colleges, and which till recently 
prevailed at Mount Holyoke. Such a 
student organization implied that only 
students formed the college body, and 
that life on the campus was strictly their 
own affair. 

To remedy this, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege has abolished the old system of stu- 
dent self-government, and has organized 
the whole college population—offcers ot 
the administration, faculty, superintend- 
ents of halls of residence, office em- 
ployees, and students—as a little state, 
called the community, which has taken 
over the regulation of the common life. 
The constitution of the community is 
modeled as nearly as possible on the pat- 
tern prevailing in our national and state 
governments. There are the three main 
branches—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. In each of these the 
students, being the most numerous por- 
tion of the college population, have the 
majority representation, but the faculty, 
staff, and superintendent, as dwellers on 
the campus, have a minority representa- 
tion. 

The point in which the form of gov- 


ernment departs from the usual pattern 
of American government is in the power 
given to the conference committee to veto 
legislation. This conference committee 
of thirteen is composed of the president 
of the college, the dean, two members of 
the faculty, a representative of the super- 
intendents of the halls of residence, and 
seven student representatives. A ma- 
jority, including either the president of 
the college or the dean, can exercise a 
veto. Even in this case the students, it 
will be observed, have the advantage of 
numbers. When, as in the case of the 
repeal of the smoking law, they are suf- 
ficiently determined, they have the power 
to pass legislation to which the adminis- 
tration is opposed. 

In extraordinary cases, when the ad- 
ministration feels that the sentiment of 
the constituency of the college at large 
would not countenance the community 
action, it remains for the college author- 
ities simply to establish a given law as a 
condition of entering or remaining in col- 
lege. There are not many cases in which 
the administration would find it necessary 
to do this; and when necessary, it simply 
means that, in certain cases, the constit- 
uency of the college outside the campus, 
and greatly outnumbering the campus 
inhabitants, must be allowed representa- 
tion, and their normal representative is 
the administration. By the conditions of 
our government we can not ask the stu- 
dents to enforce a law against smoking, 
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as they make and enforce other laws that 
have to do with manners and behavior, 
since the majority favors its repeal, but 
we can put a regulation against smoking 
on a level with paying board and tuition 
bills, or passing examinations, or any of 
the other rules which the college makes 
as a condition belonging to the college. 
For the time being this is what we intend 
to do. No girl may remain in college if 
she is found smoking while under the 
jurisdiction of the college. 

By all this it will be seen that the stu- 
dent citizens, even if in some cases their 
will must be over-ridden for the good of 
the college as a whole, nevertheless get 
considerable training in the complexities 
of government. By maintaining a gov- 
ernment which, given the special condi- 
tions, is similar to governments in the 
world outside, we hope to prepare our 
students for assuming the duties of ac- 
tive citizenship in their respective politi- 
cal communities. In becoming a member 
of the college community a student does 
often surrender rights of conduct which 
she may have enjoyed in her own home, 
out of regard for general public opinion 
as represented by the various branches of 
the college. In this she is simply learn- 
ing something about the world at large, 
which is not exclusively composed of in- 
dividuals of her own generation and 
social type, and to which she will have to 
adjust herself sooner or later. 

This seems to me a more valuable les- 
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son in citizenship than a condition which 
would always let the students have their 
own way—tor it makes them realize how 
varied and complex are the interests and 
standards that must be adjusted to each 
other and fairly represented in any gen- 
uine social order. Again, in the discus- 
sions of particular points of disagreement 
between the students and the administra 
tion, or between different groups of stu- 
dents, such as the repeal of the law 
against smoking entailed, the college 
citizen perceives the necessary machinery 
which must be devised and constantly 
readjusted to give any adequate represen- 
tation of group opinion. Aloreover, the 
college citizen learns that self-govern- 
ment means not only the passing of new 
laws but the observance of laws already 
made or the alteration of them by due 
process of discussion and vote. 


BOVE ll, the student official 

elected to represent a particular 
group or to serve in an executive or judi- 
cial capacity for the whole body of stu- 
dents, realizes how difficult it is to 
inculcate the social sense. She begins to 
understand that what may not be wrong 
for the individual may militate against 
the group. For example, it may not be 
wrong for a girl of discretion to go to 
social affairs alone, with a masculine 
escort, without a chaperon, and girls, 
with the concurrence of their own fam- 
ilies, often do it, but the college has not 
the special knowledge of the girl, and of 
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the circumstances, which the family may 
have, or which the girl herself may have. 
It is a public institution subject to ob- 
servations and criticism as private indi- 
viduals seldom are, and dependent on 
the good will of people representing a 
great variety of standards. ‘Therefore, 
the college community must make such a 
blanket rule about chaperons as seems 
best to serve the average interests of the 
individuals in the special college condi- 
tions. It must satisfy the social stand- 
ards of the neighborhood in which the 
college is situated, correspond to the av- 
erage expectations of the parents, and 
provide so far as possible against the 
social accidents which experience has 
shown do occur. In learning to make 
this adjustment between the individual 
and average group-neéds and opinions, 
the student official gains an executive 
experience and an understanding of hu- 
man nature whose value is incalculable. 


Americans 


(Continued from page 1\+4) 


c ty funds for education of the foreign- 
born, and the New York City Board of 
Education could not go ahead with the 
experiment at the time. It meant many 
departures: creating a new type of posi- 
tion—the neighborhood teacher; recog- 
nizing smaller classes than the city was 
accustomed to; and mingling a certain 
amount of social work with education. 
The leading spirits in the work then set 
about to find private means for carrying 
on; and so the non-partisan, non-sec- 
tarian, privately supported committee— 
eventually called the Education Com- 
mittee for Non - English - Speaking 
Women—came into being. The super- 
intendent of schools pledged his coopera- 
tion; the state lent the services of Miss 
Elizabeth A. Woodward as supervisor; 
headquarters were found in a public lib- 
rary; various local organizations assumed 
responsibility for providing books and 
supplies and’ in some cases the neighbor- 
hood teachers’ salaries, and 1922 the 
exveriment was resumed. 

The women selected to teach the 
classes must measure up to the highest 
standards set by state and city depart- 
ments of education; besides, they are 
carefully hand-picked for experience, so- 
cial-work training, tact. For the task be- 
gins not with teaching but with organiz- 
ing classes through neighborhood visits 
among ‘‘prospects’”—most neighborhood 
teachers averaging nine hundred to a 
thousand personal visits each year. 

It is no use for the teacher simply to 
announce the formation of a class, no 
matter how attractively the plan may be 
put. The response is something like 
this: ‘Me too old.” (Before thirty!) 
“Head too heavy.” “Too much kids.” 
At first these women see no need for 
English in their narrow lives, even when 
the lack of it estranges them from their 
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children. One of them, afterward in- 
terested, said that she had lived in Amer- 
ica seventeen years without going beyond 
five blocks from her home. They must 
first be educated to want education. 
Gradually the teacher gains their con- 
fidence, and after a while a few respond 
to her idea. Someone offers her home as 
a gathering place; then the class is 
launched, with anywhere from eight to 
twenty members, meeting twice weekly 
for a session of ten months. The mem- 
bers of such a class prove the best recruit- 
ing agents for extending the work. 
When the rush season in the women’s 
garment trade made it necessary for 
Marie Costello to stay home and bead 
blouses instead of attending her English 
class, she begged the teacher to come and 
hold a class in her home. She guaran- 
teed to assemble the group. The teacher 
already had ten classes to look after 
every week, but she consented. The fol- 
lowing week she found seven illiterate 
women, eager to learn, gathered at the 
Costello home, their ten small children 
playing under the watchful eye of 
Marie’s aged grandmother in the kitchen. 
At first the methods are all dramatic 
and pictorial ; charts and objects are used 
abundantly. The teacher usually makes 
out her own lessons, covering such things 
as going to market, making a sandwich, 
or setting the table. Current events and 
the birthdays of famous men and women 
of America and the home lands afford 
other topics. Health hygiene, home- 
making, school, community interests, 
civics and naturalization all come in at 
one stage or another. 
M 


when a teacher apologized because the 
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sheets of paper she passed out were 
mussed, explaining that snow blew in on 
her desk during the night. “But you 
don’t sleep with your window open?” 
someone asked incredulously. Then and 
there the fresh air idea was expounded. 
Through such simple little lessons 
many a foreign-born woman becomes ac- 
quainted for the first time with Ameri- 
can Customs, institutions and ideals. As 
they come gradually to shed their timid- 
ity, they are willing to venture forth in- 
to larger quarters for their meetings—to 
libraries, or to settlements, where the 
babies may be looked after by a special 
caretaker, and in one case to an aban- 
doned saloon. They emerge from their 
homes, too, for the recreation and social 
life many of them secretly crave. There 
are parties and public exhibitions of their 
native handicraft—for they are made to 
feel they bring something worth while to 
America; excursions to parks, museums, 
or the Statue of Liberty, to food, health 
and flower shows; there are pageants in 
which, for instance, Italian mothers du- 
plicate an old-time New England quilt- 
ing party or perhaps portray the boyhood 
of Columbus, the story of Cornelia’s 
Jewels or Betsy Ross. And most of the 
time devoted to such activities is over 
and above a teacher’s regular hours. 
In time, the class leads the woman to 
the consciousness of her community re- 
sponsibility. She may join a neighbor- 
hood association or a mothers’ club. By 


this time she is most likely eager for 
American citizenship, and the teacher 
helps her qualify. Though more than 
half the enrollment in the Education 
Committee’s classes is alien, the other 
half is taking steps toward naturaliza- 
tion. 

If you could listen in while a group 
of these full-grown pupils discussed what 
it means to go back to school under the 
Committee’s tutelage, you might hear 
such comments as these: 

“TI took my Rosa to the hospital. I 
was afraid to go before I came to the 
English class.” 

“TI wrote a letter to my big boy. He 
can not read Italian.” 

“My children were ashamed of me. 


Now they are proud because I talk 
American.” 
“T wrote a note to the milkman. My 


Angie must drink more milk.” 

“Now I can understand my children’s 
talk.” 

In almost every home she reaches the 
neighborhood teacher has watched ma- 
terial transformation. After a few 
months, house and children are clean, 
tablecloths have appeared, curtains are 
frequently washed, the unsightly floor is 
covered with oil cloth. 

One teacher was disappointed to lose 
from her ranks a Polish woman who had 
showed much interest and progress at 
first. Later, the woman sent a message 
asking the teacher to call. When she 
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did, she found the whole place changed. 
The woman had stopped school only to 
earn money to buy paint; then she and 
her husband had spent days and night 
decorating their rooms, so that she could 
invite the class to gather there. 

Most of the women who come to the 
classes have to find someone to look after 
their babies, while they slip away to the 
neighbor’s home, or they must lug their 
babies along, down their own four or 
five flights of dark stairs and up the four 
or five to the home where the class is 
held. 

Old World social customs often pre- 
sent difficulties for the teacher. Among 
some alien groups no outsider may prop- 
erly go into another’s home unless she is 
especially invited by the hostess. The 
teacher is careful to see that such rules 
of etiquette are observed, that the hostess 
may not feel she is encroached upon and 
that no ambitious woman may be ex- 
cluded for lack of a formal invitation. 

Most of the Committee’s work is car- 
ried on among Italian women, but 
Greeks, Armenians, Poles and Spaniards 
are also very numerous. Practically all 
nationalities in New York are repre- 
sented on the Committee lists. Every 
year a few more classes are organized 
and several hundred more women are 
enrolled. Last year more than three 
thousand women were taught in the one 
hundred and seventy-two classes, and 
through them, the fifteen neighborhood 
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teachers, it was estimated, touched the 
lives of some ten thousand children. 


Gardens 
(Continued from page 25) 


and even revolutions are familiar notions 
to Miss Johnston. She will tell you 
what happened to the Italian influence in 
England through the essays of Pope, and 
how the Chinese ‘‘naturalistic’”’ style for 
a time touched every country. Land- 
scape architects of the ages—Vignola, 
Lenotre—and tidbits of gossip about 
what various Louis did to this or that 
architect to express pleasure or otherwise 
—these are every-day names and stories 
to Miss Johnston. 

She has given her lore to the public in 
lectures, articles, photographs. And her 
interest is not only in her profession but 
in a bit of propaganda for garden beauty 
at home. The great beauty of many es- 
tates here she admits freely—many of 
them she has pictured—but she thinks 
we have not yet learned generally to 
spend money on beautiful settings as we 
do on beautiful houses—‘‘to garden 
finely as we build stately”—and have not 
fully absorbed the lesson of harmony 
those old Italians knew, how to link 
house and landscape by a garden. 


Art 
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man being, armed with inherited in- 
stincts, powers and possibilities, just come 
to confront a new world. 

With these exceptions, the work of 
women ranges in subject from flowers to 
mountains by way of portraits and city 
streets. Emma Fordyce MacRae painted 
“Rolanda in Red” with the same vivid 
sense of design, bold color, and strong 
patterning that she shows in “Day Lilies 
and Dragons,” and won favored place in 
the principal gallery for their hanging. 
Anna Fisher’s “White Killarneys’” have 
a strength and vigor that redeem them 
from the mere prettiness which is too of- 
ten the curse of flower paintings. ‘Two 
pictures by Jean MacLane bathe in the 
clear, calm sunlight which she _ loves. 
Gladys Wiles shows a turbulent young 
Hawaiian Girl,” stormy-eyed and dan- 
gerous. 

It used to be that admittance to the 
National Academy shows was a seal of 
approval without which no artist could 
“arrive,” but now, they say, art has 
taken to valuing sales more than seals, 
and the leading factor in the great 
change is the Grand Central Gallery, 
which sits on top of the Grand Central 
Terminal. 

It was founded by public-spirited citi- 
zens for the purpose of arousing interest 
in the work of living American artists, 
women as well as men. It has modern 
paintings and statuary always on view. 
It sends exhibits of American work trav- 
eling all over the country, and every 
once in a while it attracts a huge public 
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by means of feature shows like the recent 
International Exhibit at the Gallery. 
Assistant to its President, by the way, 
is a woman—Rose V. S. Berry, chair- 
man of the Art Division of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


HE International Exhibit, which 

came to New York by way of Pitts- 
burgh, was gathered together by the 
director of the Carnegie Institute. 
According to the catalogue’s foreword, 
he made an extensive trip through the 
studios of artists in the chief European 
countries, picking their most representa- 
tive work for this show. 

The idea is excellent, for America has 
far too little opportunity to compare its 
work with that of older countries. But 
unfortunately, ‘‘representative” seems to 
have been construed to mean ‘‘mediocre” 
and “safe.” Most of the pictures belong 
to that too-near past, which has neither 
been gone long enough to have become 
historic, nor is recent enough to have the 
charm of novelty. 

England has a robust showing of 
sturdy, if somewhat heavy, British art. 
Germany’s pictures will give no help to 
anyone who wants to know what her 
artists mean by Expressionism. The 
glory that was of the Low countries in 
the time of Rembrandt and Franz Hals 
has departed from them, and even Italy 
sends pictures after almost any French- 
man. The Russian pictures date in 
spirit, if not in time, from before the 
Revolution, and are as restrained and 
spiritless as though painted by ex-nobility 
in a state of polite anaemia. 

The most interesting groups are those 
of France, Spain, and the United States. 
The French pictures make one realize 
that her men are the preéminent paint- 
ers, that they are so abundantly gifted 
that they have used up, forgotten, or 
thrown away more painting ability than 
the rest of us’ have painfully learned. 
And this is in spite of certain glaring 
omissions of several great moderns. 

Three women show work among the 
French pictures, Marie  Laurencin, 
Blanche Camus, and Jacqueline Marval. 
Of the three, Marie Laurencin is the 
most famous, though very little of her 
work has been shown in this country. 
“The Hammock” illustrates some of her 
most outstanding characteristics a 
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marked individuality of viewpoint, a 
brilliant sense of composition, a use of 
white that is little short of uncanny. In 
addition she has a subtle sense of satire 
that is purely feminine. 

The paintings of Spain are particu- 
larly strong in their sense of drama, and 
in their feeling of rugged strength and 
overwhelming individuality. They in- 
clude a peasant by Zuloaga, done before 
he hardened his brush to the blatant 
painting of wealthy Americans. A typi- 
cal Basque group by Zubiaurre makes 
interesting contrast with the imagina- 
tive caverns of the Catalan, Joaquin 
Mir Trinxet. 


HERE is far more of adventure 

and of promise in the month-long 
show of the Independent Society of 
Artists. The Society was started ten 
years ago as a protest against conven- 
tional art exhibits in which a jury had 
sole power to accept or reject pictures 
and to award prizes. The founders 
charged that juries set up the most con- 
servative of standards, and failed to keep 
an open-minded attitude toward new 
types of work. They claimed that the 
jury system killed spontaneity and origi- 
nality, and stifled genius by thrusting it 
into already accepted ruts. 

So by the rules of the Independents, 
anyone, on paying a small fee, can send 
a picture or a piece of sculpture and be 
sure it will be exhibited. This year 
there were over a thousand pictures. 

The effect of the show is startling and 
provocative. Arranged alphabetically, by 
its very size it must hang pictures close 
together, without the aids of careful 
lighting or skilful grouping. Good and 
bad are jumbled indiscriminately. 

Perhaps that is one of the attractions 
of the Independent Show. It is no 
neatly picketed closure into which only 
those who conform are admitted. It is 
an open pasture, and you must be your 
own judge of genius, talent, cleverness, 
or sheer nerve. Some of the bad ones 
are so bad as to be hysterically funny. 
On the other hand, a flash of imagina- 
tion will atone for grievous lacks in 
execution, and sometimes the merest 
hint of an idea will leave you breathless. 

The Independent Show is by no means 
confined to beginners. Famous artists 
send their experiments to stand the test 
of the mob, and if there are comforting 
times when a fine piece of work stands 
out from a mass of mediocrity and you 
recognize a famous signature, there are 
other times when a familiar name in the 
catalogue will lead you to search for a 
picture which proves deadly dull. 

There are three women of very differ- 
ent attainments on the Independents’ 
board of directors, Alice Morgan 
Wright, Gertrude Whitney, sculptor and 
patron of art, and Gladys Roosevelt 
Dick. All three of them, and many of 
their sister artists, have exhibits in the 
present show. 


Senators 

(Continued from page 7) 
and the possessor of a voice that carries 
from the Capitol in Washington to that 
in Columbus. The contest for the 
Democratic ticket will be unusually in- 
teresting to women, for Florence E. 
Allen, Judge of the Supreme Court, has 
just announced her candidacy. Judge 
Allen, first woman judge on a state 
supreme bench, would represent the 
women of the country as could few other 
women. 
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Iowa may be taken as an example of 
the agricultural states. ALBERT B. 
CUMMINS, veteran member of the Sen- 
ate, faces a hard fight. Rated as a pro- 
gressive in the early part of his career, 
he is now accused of being reactionary. 
His valuable services in regard to trans- 
portation problems are largely ignored. 
Smith W. Brookhart, having lost his 
seat to Daniel F. Steck, is looking for 
Cummins’s place. Iowa has suffered from 
agricultural depression and holds the 
Administration partly responsible. Cum- 
mins is a part of Washington which is 








The Telephone and Better Living 





Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono- 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 
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held to have shown itself indifferent to 
Iowa. The Administration is now mak- 
ing an eleventh-hour effort to prove it- 
self the friend of the farmer, and if it 
is successful, Cummins, dignified and 
regular, may continue to sit in the Sen- 
ate. 

Senator CHARLES CuRTIS, Republican 
floor leader, is wholly acceptable to Kan- 
sas and will be sent back to the Senate. 

Of the states farther west, one Sena- 
tor may be singled out as sure to return, 
REED Smoot of Utah. His tall figure, 
rising above his desk piled high with 
books, is familiar to visitors. He oozes 
statistics and revels in facts. Fancy has 
no charm for him. He is not an orator 
but states figures and facts coldly. He 
greatly dislikes interruptions, a_char- 
acteristic sometimes taken advantage of 
to confuse him in discussion. He has 
none of the give-and-take that makes the 
rough and tumble of debate enjoyable 
to some Senators. Horse play wearies 
him as one can see by the way he passes 
his hand over his forehead when some 
of his colleagues engage in it. Reed 
Smoot is indefatigably industrious and 
a useful member of the Senate, 




















The Glad Days 


Are with us .... 
Days o' fitkin’.. .. 
Days afoot .... 


Will they be GLAD... 
Days for you.... 

Or will you limp.... 
Behind the procession 
Every step.... 

Driving a knife... 

Thru your feet.... 

Put on PEDIFORMES.... 


Step ahead buoyantly .... 
SPRING in your step.... 


PEDIFORME SHOES... 


Eradicate foot ills .... 
Corns, callouses ... .. 
Fallen arches .... 


They are the natural shoe.... 
Built to fit... . 
The normal foot.... 
To allow free action... . 
Of every boneand muscle .... 
They are correct, 

corrective .... 
At the same time stylish.... 
Step into PEDIFORMES .... 
Stepintofreedom.... 


Write for Catalog A.... 


The Pediforme Shoe Co. 


36 West 36th St., New York. 
$22 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 








albeit he is unfailingly conservative. 

The Pacific Coast has problems of its 
own. In California there is a three-cor- 
nered fight. SAMUEL M. SHoRTRIDGE, 
who is finishing his first term, claims a 
second on the basis of patriotism. He 
frequently proclaims that he is 100 per 
cent American and one day in the Sen- 
ate, not content with that rating, de- 
clared that he was 100 per cent plus 








HOW THE CANDIDATES VOTED ON THE WORLD 
COURT 

For: Bingham, Broussard, Butler, Came- 
ron, Caraway, Cummins, Curtis, Dale, Ernst, 
Fletcher, George, Gooding, Jones (Wash.), 
Lenroot, McKinley, Means, Norbeck, Oddie, 
Overman, Pepper, Shortridge, Smith, Smoot, 
Stanfield, Underwood, Wadsworth, Weller, 
Willis. 

Against: Brookhart, Harreld, Moses, Rob- 
inson (Ind.), Watson, Williams. 

ON THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMEN1 

For: Brookhart, Cameron, Caraway, Cum- 
mins, Curtis, Dale, Ernst, Harreld, Jones 
(Wash.), Lenroot, McKinley, Norbeck, Oddie, 
Pepper, Shortridge, Stanfield, Watson, Willis. 

Against: Broussard, Fletcher, George, 
Gooding, Moses, Overman, Smith, Smoot, 
Wadsworth. 

PROHIBITION 

States in which prohibition will enter largely 
into the campaign and which have Senatorial 
candidates: New York, James W. Wads- 
worth, Jr.; Pennsylvania, George Wharton 
Pepper; Massachusetts, William M. Butler; 
Illinois, Frank L. Smith, who defeated W. B. 
McKinley at the primaries; Maryland, O. E. 
Weller; California (to some extent), Samuel 
M. Shortridge; Louisiana (in the primary), 
Edwin S. Broussard; Connecticut (possibly), 
Hiram Bingham; Ohio (to some extent), 
Frank B. Willis; Wisconsin, Irvine L. Len- 
root; Kentucky (probably), Richard P. Ernst. 


FARM PROBLEM 


States in which the agricultural problem is 
a political factor: Iowa, Albert B. Cummins; 
Kansas, Charles Curtis; North Dakota, Ger- 
ald P. Nye; South Dakota, Peter Norbeck; 
Idaho, Frank R. Gooding. 








American. Shortridge has irritated his 
colleague, Hiram Johnson, by his indus- 
try in sending home reports of his dili- 
gence in protecting the interests of Cali- 
fornia and. Californians. The junior 
Senator is given to adorning his speeches 
with poetry and flowers of rhetoric. 
Mr. Shortridge has a formidable op- 
ponent in Walter F. Lineberger, who 
yields him nothing in patriotic claims and 
who can in addition put in evidence a 
good war record. He was an engineer 
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before he went into the War and sub- 
sequently into politics and believes he 
can build fences that Shortridge cannot 
scale. The third candidate represents 
the Johnson faction. 

Of the other two Coast states, Wash- 
ington is considered safe for WESLEY L. 
JONES, staunch dry, and one of the hard 
working members of the Senate. He has 
been conspicuously identified with the 
development of United States shipping. 
Though he occupies the position of Re- 
publican “whip,” Senator Jones is quite 
capable of occasional independent action. 

Of the seven Democratic candidates, 
the only one who will not be re-elected is 
Oscar W. UNDbDERWOOD, who retires of 
his own motion, and who is one of the 
ablest men south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, also one of the most con- 
servative. Alabama monotonously cast 
her votes for Underwood at the last 
Democratic national convention. Since 
then he has been growing less and less 
conspicuous, politically. 

The others are Epwin S. Broussarp, 
of Louisiana, conservative, wet; Dun- 
cAN W. FLetcHer, of Florida; WaAL- 
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TER F. GeorGeE, who has proved himself 
a valuable member; Lee S. OveRMAN, 
of North Carolina, and ELtison D. 
SMITH, of South Carolina, both of whom 
have been in the Senate since 1903, and 
TuHappeus H. Caraway, of Arkansas, 
whose irritating pixie antics in debate are 
directed at times on the members of his 
own party as well as the Republicans. 

The rest of the Republicans are: 
RALPH H. Cameron, of Arizona, where 
the Democrats expect to make a stiff 
fight; RicHarpD P. Ernst, regular of the 
regulars, already nominated in the Ken- 
tucky Republican convention ; FRANK R. 
Goopinc, of Idaho, somewhat over- 
shadowed by his colleague, Senator 
Borah—not consistently with the Ad- 
ministration; JOHN W. HArRELD, of 
Oklahoma, marked for strong opposi- 
tion; Rice W. Means, of Colorado, 
reputed to have come in with the support 
of the Klan, and facing high Democratic 
hopes; TASKER L. Oppie, of Nevada, a 
hard-working senator, staunch supporter 
of the Administration and in personal 
character above reproach; Rogpert N. 
STANFIELD, of Oregon; Grorce H. 
Wi.iiams, of Missouri, the effect of 
whose anti-World Court stand will be 
watched with interest; GERALD P. Nye, 
of North Dakota, just seated, young, 
progressive, and PETER NorRBECK, of 
South Dakota, who has been active in 
behalf of the agricultural interests which 
predominate in his state and has at the 
same time been persona grata with the 
Administration. 


The Letter Box 


HE excitement of the month 
in THe Letrer Box has 
been your comments on the 
April cover, which gave a 
glimpse of the contents in- 

stead of a picture. We asked you if you 
liked the change, for a change, and you 
certainly did answer promptly. So far 
the results are about fifty-fifty. Here is 
a letter from each side. If they happen 
to add a compliment to the magazine, of 
course we can’t help that. 


The cover as of last issue, “an advance 
glimpse of the magazine,” is my preference. 
Also at this time let me express an appre- 
ciation of the WoMAN CirTizEN. I enjoy it. 
As we were expressing our views about read- 
ing matter recently all agreed about “the 
worth while” of your paper. 

EpirH A. BuTLeR. 

Detroit, Michigan. 


No! I do not like the cover! 

You have been giving us a fine idea of the 
work women are doing in the field of paint- 
ing and etching. You have been giving us 
a high standard. Please don’t go into the 
more common style. 

Frances D. TwomeBty. 


Summit, New Jersey. 


It’s a picture this time, but please’ go 
on voting. Otherwise, we’ll have to al- 
ternate, like chills and fever. And 
while you’re talking, tell us whether 
you want more Current Events, or less. 


Can any one among the CITIZEN’s 
readers help this lady with plans for a 
country Club House? 


The women of Princess Anne County, Vir- 
ginia, are hoping to build a Country Club 
House. 

It is a rural county with only one town- 
ship (Virginia Beach). We are planning to 
have in connection with the Club a health 
and civic center. 

Thought you might know of several clubs 
that had been planned for a similar use, and 
so could tell me where I might find a num- 
ber of plans. We want all the up-to-date 
ideas about such a building possible. 

(Miss) Grace M. KEELER. 

Lynnhaven, Virginia. 


We made a mistake, in spite of pre- 
cautions, in one paragraph of an edito- 
rial in the March number as follows: 


BEG to call your attention to an error 

in your editorial comment on the “Wads- 
worth-Perlman bills’ on page 25 of the 
March, 1926, edition. 

The proposed Wadsworth-Perlman amend- 
ment to the Immigration Restriction law is to 
allow aliens who came to the United States 
prior to the passage of this law and who have 
taken out their first citizensnip papers, and 
aliens who served im our armies during the 
World War but who voluntarily remained in 
Europe at the close of the war instead of re- 
turning with the American forces, to come in 
outside the quota and, also, to bring in their 
wives, children, fathers and mothers outside 
the quota . An American citizen (which 
means naturalized as well as native born) 
has a right under the Immigration Restriction 
Law to bring in his wife and unmarried chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age, outside the 
quota. 
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The Wadsworth-Perlman amendment if 
passed would allow over five hundred thou- 
sand aliens to enter outside the quota, which 
would completely upset the quota allotment 
with its equalization, but practically nullify 
the Immigration Restriction Law. 

That your readers may be accurately in- 
formed, I am sure you will wish to make 
this correction. 

; Maria R. RUMMLER. 

District Leader Fairfield County (Conn.), 
Republican Women's Association. 


Mrs. Rummler is right in her correc- 
tion. In our comment we referred to 
‘naturalized citizens.” This should 
have been declarants for citizenship and 
such soldiers as Mrs. Rummler de- 
scribes. The Senate has voted to admit 
the latter. 


We hope it isn’t a “man-worshiping 
spirit” that makes us glad when A Hus- 
band likes the CrrizEN. This comment 
pleased us: 


Both my husband and I very much appre- 
ciate your paper. I want to thank you for 
your international viewpoint and the picture 
which you give that helps toward a better 


world understanding. 
Etta M. GriFFITHS. 


Seattle, Washington. 


And here’s another reader who finds 
the Dress series helpful: 


Yes, I like them. Your articles on dress 
were applied the day after the first one ar- 
Keep up the good work. 

(Miss) GERTRUDE DECKER. 
lowa. 
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ELL, it came * # * Spring. * * ¥ 

Just in time, too, because the tiny 
buds in our park had about decided to 
go by calendar instead of thermometer 
and swell up anyhow. * * * Which 
might have turned out tragically. * #* # 
We still haven't seen so much as a 
crocus, though * *# # only a bunch of 
lilac in a passing hand that made us 
want to snatch. * * * For the first 
time in our life we have been to a 
Bridal Shower, and it is our opinion 
that the strain on the Future Bride's 
adjectives, however abundant, is ter- 
rific. * # * We have been to the Cir- 
cus, too, and sat right down in front 
(we were a guest) where the parading 
elephants almost took the peanuts out 
of our mouth, as it were. * ¥* * We 
are almost certain we could never have 
been a Circus Lady. ¥* * * We could 
never have learned to take tight-ropes 
and trapezes simply. * #* *# A woman 
near us complained that the Circus 
Ladies are far more naked this year. 
% % 4% So it would seem the undressed 
wave is affecting even this last strong- 
hold of modesty. * * *#* What struck 
us was their amazing and quite unfash- 
ionable plumpness. * All that 
muscularity and still fat. * * * Dr. 
Alsop kindly explain? * * * Though 
we couldn't go with a Circus, we 
might be an Exhibit. This way: Step 
up, ladies and gentlemen, and see the 
woman who after years as a coffee 
fiend abruptly stopped and for six 
weeks hasn't touched it. * # #* What, 
never! * %* Well, hardly ever. 
%* % % And has suffered no evil conse- 
quences, nor any really marked good 
ones. * * # We wish to urge the Sen- 
ate to have its pictures taken with 
more neck. * # * We wanted to show 
one eminent friend of the World Court 
in particular, but his photographs were 
so taken that when presented in our 
chosen size he would have appeared 
beheaded. * * *#* Women never make 
that mistake. #* *#* * Speaking of pic- 








Our Own Dingbats 


tures, you can't hurt our feelings by 
asking us to explain that balloon busi- 
ness over the Hammock on page 8. 
* * % If you write in to ask, we will 
refer you to the author of the article. 
* * # Not that she can tell either, but 
she can prove it doesn’t matter. * * * 
We hope our critics who want every- 
thing to end in front will notice that 
they get two or three full stops this 
time. # # # We hand ourself this bou- 
quet lest otherwise we shouldn't get 
one. * *# % We have just been listen- 
ing to Will Rogers tell a lot of editors 
what he thinks of current reading mat- 
ter, and of them for feeling called 
upon to be a Cook's guide to a starv- 
ing public. # # # It discourages us 
about saying another word, though of 
course they were newspaper editors. 
* * # It took real ingenuity on the 
part of a showman to defend his dwarf 
when the visitor indignantly said, “This 
isn’t a dwarf. He’s over five feet tall.”’ 

* “That's the wonderful thing 
about him,” beamed the showman. 
**He’s the tallest dwarf in the world.” 
* * % Wasn't it refreshing to read, in 
these days of all-American beauty con- 
tests, about the woman whose lovely 
face was model for the Goddess of 
Liberty on the dollars of 1878 and 
who wouldn’t consider going on the 
stage to exploit it? Why, that woman 
would have resisted even the movies! 
% % % Who names all the queer new 
colors—and why? We go into a store, 
ask for a rose-colored something and 
are asked if we want “boy” de rose. 
Pondering on the saleslady’s French, 
and the old-fashioned merits of light, 
dark and medium as labels, we don't 
know what we want. * *#* * And 
would be the wrong head size, anyhow. 
* % & Well then, just a word more 
about spring. * Just since this 
column started, some Central Park 
trees flushed green, and there are said 
to be crocuses within two blocks of us. 
% % % Good-bye, we're going to see. 























them together with 


MAJORS CEMENT 


18 GOOD 


For _ repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
ping billiard 








cues. 
25c per bottle 
Major's. Rubber 
and Leather 
Cements 
20c per bottle 
at dealers 


| Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
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NOTICE! 


ry you read the story called “One Way 
With Dance-Halls” in the April Crri- 
ZEN? All over the country women must be 
doing things like that—attacking vice, or coal 
smoke, or bad officeholders, putting in a city- 
manager plan, or a good mayor, a new park 


or garbage cans. 


For stories of this kind—awomen’s work for 
their communities—which it finds available, 
Length— 


the Citizen will pay $15 each. 
from 1,000 to 2,000 words. 


When writing to the above advertisers, 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
published monthly at New You: B. ¥., for 
April 1, 1926. 

County of New York \ os. 
State of New York 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman Citizen, 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
ae Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 


“Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Mrs, Raymond Brown, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, N. 
7 is Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 
"Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 


‘Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
— Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street, 


aN. 


Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi- 


son Avenue, N. Y., members of which are: 


_— Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 


, President. 


“Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 


. Y., First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 


Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, 


N. Y., Treasurer. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 

holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by her. 


Mrs. RaymMonp Brown. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 


day of March, 1926. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927. 


please mention the Woman CITIZEN 


Harry Rauch, Notary — 
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A New Program Series 


Program No. Il 


7 © 

| Inheritance Laws for Women 
; Inheritance laws are different in each state. It is suggested that this program 

} be put in the hands of one or two lawyers, that each topic be outlined in a 


speech of not more than ten minutes and then time given for questions. 


|— Inheritance 


In your state, what part of her husband’s property does the law give a widow if he dies 
: intestate? How much of his property can a man will away from his wife? How much 
does the law give the husband if his wife dies intestate? How much of her property can a 
woman will away from her husband? How is the property divided if there are children? 
Can a father disinherit children without the consent of the mother or vice versa? 


; 2—Dower and Courtesy 


What is meant by Dower and Courtesy? Do they prevail in your state? What do they 
. amount to? Can a woman waive her Dower Right? Is she ever well advised to do so? 


3—Inheritance Taxes 


How much does your state tax a widow’s or children’s inheritance? How much does the 
Federal Government tax such an inheritance? How soon must those taxes be paid? 
Must they be paid in cash even if securities must be sacrificed? Is the home taxable for 
inheritance? Suppose it has been purchased wholly or in part by the wife’s money— 
must she prove ownership ? 


4— Wills 


Should a. woman make a will? If so, why? Should she encourage her husband to make 
awill? If so, why? What are the duties of Executors? What compensation is allowed 
them? What does it mean to “probate” a will? Must all wills go through the Probate 


Court? 
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5— Trust Companies 
Bank and trust companies urge men to leave their estates in the hands of trust companies: 
: what are the advantages and disadvantages of this procedure? What control has a widow 
over property left in trust? What check has she over the trust company? Can securities 
} 
: 





left by her husband be sold by the trust company without her knowledge or consent? 





While there are a few compilations in book form of inheritance laws, such laws are so complicated 
that no bibliography is given. The subject can only be discussed adequately by lawyers experienced in 
inheritance laws. 


This is the second of a series of programs arranged for the use of women’s organizations which the CITIZEN will pub- 
lish in successive numbers. The subject of the next one will be MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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you a tulle scarf does for an at- 
tractive gown, the Quaker Bon 
Volant Curtain does for an interesting 
The net body of the Quak 7 0 ; , ‘ sags : Kae 

body of the Quaker Bon Volant interior—it adds that final elusive touch 


Curtains harmonizes ideally with the nl : : 
architectural features of the facade. of the feminine which the smart vogue of 
the moment demands. Yet the curtains 








The “Smart” Bon Volant Curtain 


are distinctly practical and serviceable. 
Being made of the famous Quaker Qual- 
ity Net the body of the curtain is delight- 
fully transparent and sturdily durable. 
Be sure to see the new Quaker Bon Volant 
Curtains before you decorate for Spring. 


“Decorators’ Methods of Window Curtaining,” an interesting 
booklet on decoration, sent on request. 


QUAKER 


Wholesale Salesrooms: 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LACE CO. 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
Lehigh Avenue and Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn 


When writing to the Quaker Lace Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 














